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PREFACE 


The smile on Moti Lal Saqi’s face conveyed it all. The 
fateful night of 20" and 21s May 1999 when life finally ebbed 
out of his body, a smile was still on his face. An image, tele- 
scoping the irony of suffering. 


The best do not live, to see their success. In his time, 
Saqi was pushed into an abyss of isolation, separation and ex- 
ile. Forced to stay away from his soil, that cool breeze, the 
shade of Chinar, the living imprints of changing seasons, his 
friends, living or dead, memories of those good old days, what- 
ever, he believed that he had been wronged. 


Saqi, the man was a typical Kashmiri — in habits, man- 
nerism and pattern. A chain smoker, 40-60 Charms cigarettes 
a day, never dress conscious, he was simple in his opinions, 
honest and always forthright. 


From a robust healthy young man braving the circum- 
stances and personal struggle in impoverishment, Saqi struggled 
hard to pick up the beads and resettle in a new land. He spent 
his later days well off and with enough time for his first love, 
writing. However, age was catching up with him and in his last 
14 years he became a blood pressure patient and a chronic dia- 
betic. But he was always driven by a force beyond himself — 
always reading, making notes, the pen and writing pad at hand, 
unconscious of time passing by him. He would write all through 
night. Village folks would always refer to his lantern being put 
off as a sign of the break of dawn. 


In the final innings of his life, his Kashmir was noth- 
ing more than a dream of a romantic wandering along with the 
joyous Mother Nature. 


Never did his beliefs fall by the way side. He just 
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could not believe that the current of history had drowned his 
convictions. His Kashmir, its land and people, were always 
the pivotal symbols of the mystic, greatly influenced, but never 
collared into any religious divide. His politics was based on 
the region of Kashmir as a separate entity within — no castes, 
no sects, and no religion. That it ultimately became so, shat- 
tered him. “We can never be communal”, he would say, “It has 
been imported”. 


To him, the current turmoil was a communal disease. 
Someway or the other, he saw the creation of a separate Kash- 
mir on the lines of religion a folly and an adventure motivated 
by alien designs. 


I was amazed at what Saqi had stood for when a sea of 
humanity poured in to express shock and disbelief. The Saqi 
they knew was not just a poet, researcher, historian or writer. 
He was a Kashmiri —as he wanted to be and that he was till his 
end. I can never forget the smile he wore on his face even in 
death. Beyond the unfulfilled wish of wanting to sleep eter- 
nally in the lap of his native village Mahanoor and to be cre- 
mated under a Chinar tree as he always wished, he had played 
his part and succeeded too. And I understood the reason for his 
eternal smile. It was an irony in itself, but for me, I had failed 
‘to gather that under the current of turmoil was a sea of emo- 
tions. Saqi symbolised all human beings who can stand up for 
love and honestly reflect the best possible within. Indeed, Sagi 
was such a man. He was a lover of the soul of the Kashmiri 
fibre and in his death he was accorded a tribute that had seemed 
to evade him in his lifetime. 


From bitterness in the early 1990’s after being forced 
to leave his. land, it gave way to an understanding of why he 
was branded different from 60 lakh fellow Kashmiris who 
braved the wave of turmoil. He always felt one amon gst them 
all. 


Well read in history and politics of thousands of years 
of Kashmir and its society, Saqi did not see Kashmir merely in 
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the context of the last 50 years. A separate Kashmir of its own 
and not as a contemporary wrangling divided between India 
and Pakistan, was his essential outlook. The aspiration of au- 
tonomy for Kashmir was within the parameters of the Indian 
structure, based not on current political threads of partial gains, 
submission and ad hoc facilities, but the broad base of the whole 
restructuring of the state of India into a federal entity. This was 
a possible step to the future, paving the way for peace and 
stability. 

He never propagated anything short of a complete re- 
turn of all migrants to their original homes and never feared for 
their safety, assimilation and reunion to their origins. 


He was never a man of controversies. He was a be- 
liever, an out and out critic of the entire political class. To him 
the role of Sheikh Abdullah, concept of self determination, 
Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammad, Sadiq, the shadow of Nehru, the 
bruises of the central politics, rise and failure of Dr. Farooq 
Abdullah, the Jagmohan syndrome and a host of issues, events 
and influences were tall claims that never really integrated 
Kashmir with the rest of India. 

After migrating from Kashmir, he was a target of Hindu 
hard-liners as well. But he never preached division based on 
religion. 

He was a great fan of Zainul Abidin — Budshan and 
Lalitaditya. To him Sheikh Abdullah was a great Kashmiri but 
with little historical sense who was adamant on his beliefs, 
that too borrowed. 


Saqi was a strong student of sufism and Rishi cult. His 
reverence of Nund Rishi— Sheikh Noor-U-Din Wali of Charar- 
e-Sharief was branded on his soul. But he was saddened to see 
the colour of the influences degenerate into Frligious content 
of pure Islam. 


Finally the lantern of Mahanoor passed away, never 
again to light the next night, far away from his soil, the village 
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that had glowed in his eyes for 62 years. And the torch of his 
vision stands firmly in its place for the scrutiny of coming gen- 
erations. 


The man was a legend, who deserved better than what 
life gave him. 


This book is a small beginning, part of an attempt to 
bring out many of his unpublished writings so that his writings 
do not get lost on the sands of time. I have tried to assimilate 
in these pages what Saqi was. That is, what he was to Kashmiris 
in general, to all those for whom Kashmir was as dear as it 
was to Saqi, to those distinguished contributors in this book 
who knew him, some who had never met him and loved him 
for his works, and others who knew him intimately. There are 
also others who considered Saqi as a symbol of Kashmiriyat. 
As the eldest of his sons, I was fortunate to know him more. 
But my vision may not be full, as lam just a small part of the 
legacy he has left behind. I can only recount my memories of 
him as a doting father who imbibed in us, his children, the 
pride and glory of what belongs to us all - Kashmir. To me he 
stands eternally like a giant Chinar tree under the shadow of 
which I always feel a shrill, effacing wind sweeping by me. 


I take this opportunity to express my gratitude to 
Mr.S.Balwant of Ajanta Books International who undertook the 
publication of this book. I am indebted to all the contributors 
that made this a worthwhile exercise. My thanks are also due 
to my colleagues and friends Kajal Das, Rajaram Sukumar, 
Praween Kavi and Rahul Jalali whose valuable help and guid- 
ance made the publication of this book a reality. 


(Vijay Saqi) 
New Delhi 


FOREWORD 
Restless Like Sea-Waves... 


The year I think was 1991. 


It was a hot, sultry late evening on Marina Beach in 
Chennai. The cold wind blowing across Bay of Bengal was 
tempering the summer somewhat. I stood by the roaring sea 
next to my new friend who, in spite of the great gap in our age 
and languages, had grown so close to me in just a matter of two 
days, a genial elderly man whose youthfulness age had not quite 
ravaged. The wind that was pushing about summer clouds and 
combing the restless sea-waves was playing wildly with his 
thick hair, blowing it across his face. He stood there, gazing 
wistfully at the raging sea. I asked him, “Why are you so sad?” 
He replied, “I had a home but lost it.” 


Nine years later the scene comes back to me vividly. 
The man | am talking about is Motilal Saqi. We were together 
at Chennai participating in a seminar on Buddhism. Though it 
was our first meeting, it looked as though we had known each 
other for ages. 


Motilal Saqi was the first Kashmiri I ever got close to. 
He too felt a strange closeness to me. I had of late started tak- 
ing interest in the incomparable Shaivagamas of Kashmir. And 
Saqi was a encyclopedia on this subject. He, for his part, was 
eager to know about Veerashaiva movement in Karnataka, about 
which | had done some research. Further, he looked the very 
archetype of the poet — restless, wistful, dreamy, melancholic 
and, quite unexpectedly, bursting into spontaneous joy. 


After those three days and nights of intense exchange, 
we were not to meet again for over six years. I was mulling 
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over those precious bits of information he had given me about 
various facets of Kashmiri culture. | had cherished in particu- 
lar the most memorable things he had narrated to me about 
Shri Swami Lakshman Joo, that storehouse agamic grostism 
and erudition, whom I had been longing to meet but never 
could. When trouble broke out in Kashmir I wrote a poem 
centring on the spiritual kinship between Lal Ded and 
Nooruddin Wali. This poem I dedicated to Saqi, a human temple 
of Hindu-Muslim samarasya. Around this period, probably 
1992, he wrote me an undated letter in great anguish about 
deep disruption in the situation. I could not even write back 
inspite of my deep concern for him. I had lost his address and 
he had not mentioned it. 


In 1997, destiny brought me to New Delhi ona deputa- 
tion. On hearing about this, Saqi, who was residing in Delhi 
by then, came to my room, smoking and coughing. We then 
relived the sweet old Chennai memories. We met several times 
after that in my office and exchanged books on Shaivism and 
translations of our poems. He offered to introduce me to Sri 
Baljinath Pandit, a great authority on Shaivagamias. He invited 
me home and offered to give me Kashmiri food. Around this 
time, he introduced me to his poet-son Vijay Saqi. After some 
time, our meetings stopped. He probably went to Jammu. I 
too had to go on tour frequently. And two years later when I 
was in Bangalore I was shocked to watch the news of his death 


on TV. I was gripped by a sudden feeling of loss and helpless- 
ness. 


I had least expected that I would be asked to make a 
poignant speech about him in an obituary meeting in Delhi. 


Also, I had least expected that I would be asked to write 
an introduction to a book about him being published posthu- 
- mously. 


I am writing this for two reasons. Vijay Saqi insisted 
that I should. A more important reason is the deep love I have 
for my departed friend. I had known him only through an im- 
passioned conversation and some of his writings, particularly 
poems in translation. 
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| have very greatly benefited by reading so many infor- 


mative and interesting pieces going into this book about and 
also by Sagi. Many of the writings about Saqi combine per- 
sonal warmth with intellectual candour. Apart from revealing 
the versatility of this poet, scholar, linguist, folklorist, histo- 
rian and so many other things, these pieces also familiarise us 
with diverse aspects of Kashmiryat, for Saqi embodied the best 
of the rich Kashmiri culture in all its manifestations. No po- 
litical tragedy or terror could severe his spirit from the land he 
loved. 


Saqi’s poems included in translation in this book also 
speak of his soul rendered restless like the sea by ‘the terrible 
beauty’ of our times. We have not tasted the bitterness of being 
threatened or exiled like Kashmiris. But we too have seen and 
experienced the terror of our times that creates such disrup- 
tion. We too can therefore sympathise with Motilal Saqi’s deeply 
felt angst. 

Spanda darsana, the acme of Kashmiri spiritual vi- 
sion, views all reality as ceaseless vibrations of active con- 
sciousness emanating from our own inalienable Shivahood. 
Each Spanda has two phases — Unmesha (expansion) and 
Nimesha (contraction). Even the disasters that befall peoples 
and communities are expressions of the negative phase, 
nimesha, of our own Shivahood. If we want to go on living we 
cannot help being rooted in our transcendental and immanent 
Shivahood whose defining quality is Svatantrya Shakti that 
enables us to participate in joys and sorrows like that Cosmic 
Actor who becomes all without ceasing to be Himself. 

To the best of my knowledge, Motilal Saqi lived this 
agamic virtue of Kechari bhava, the attitude of Cosmic Actor, 
Nataraja, whose /asya and tandava are danced not just in our 
hearts, Ardaya, but also in history. 


H.S.Shiv Prakash 
Editor, Jndian Literature, 
Sahitya Academy 
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SECTION I 
SAQV’S WRITINGS 
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1 
BUDDHISM AND KASHMIR 


Paradise on earth, Kashmir has been a crucible of world 
civilization from remote past i.e. from prehistoric times down 
to present day. The elements of a great world civilization are 
discernible in our composite culture even today. In this regard 
one thing worth noticing is that Kashmiris derived inspiration 
from all the rich and fertile sources but never surrendered their 
individuality to any onslaught, despite many vicissitudes dur- 
ing the course of history spread over almost five thousand years. 


The Valley of Kashmir has been a cradle of numerous 
faiths and beliefs which include in the first instance Paganism, 
Animism, Naga mata, Kaul Achara, Pashupata, Matta, Trika, 
Sanatan Dharama etc. But it was Buddhism alone which by 
and large remained a living faith in the Valley for about two 
thousand years. Though Buddhism lost its ground in the sub- 
continent during the Gupta period it remained a living faith in 
Kashmir even in 15th century A.D. Benevolent Kashmiri King 
Budshah (1420-1470 A..D.) had a Buddhist scholar, 
Tilakacharaya in his council of ministers. It was in the last 
quarter of 15th century that the last Buddhist monastery was 
built at Bijbehara, in South Kashmir. The construction of the 
monastery is a testimony of the fact that Buddhist faith must 
have continued even after the 15th century but the latter 
chronicles have failed to record the fate of Buddhist faith after 
the 15th century. 


Buddhism made its way in Kashmir long before the 
advent of the reign of Arya Raj Ashoka. As recorded in the 
national history of Sri Lanka, Mahavamsha it was Madhyantika 
who converted Yakhsha Pandita and Naga to Buddhism in the 
first instance. Buddhism was firmly rooted in the soil of the 
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Valley in 11th century A.D. when the great Tibetan Scholar 
Rin-Chen-Zang-Po stayed in the Valley fora period of seven 
years to learn from Buddhist scholars of Kashmir. It was he 
who took fresco specialists of Kashmir to western Himalays 
and got all the important Monasteries embellished. It is the 
western Himalayan region today which provides us with ample 
evidence of Kashmir school of wall paintings and browses etc. 
Because, after the 15th century the tradition of painting was 
wiped out in the Valley due to historical reasons. 


Kashmir enjoyed the honour of being the prayaga of 
Mahayana. It was this unique feature that attracted the atten- 
tion of seekers of truth from far off countries. In the seventh 
century A.D. Hien Tsang came to Kashmir and stayed at 
Yayendra Vihara at Srinagar to attain proficiency in Samya- 
veda in the company of Kashmiri scholars. Ou-Kang was an- 
other luminary in this connection. Great Kumar Jena stayed in 
Kashmir for quite some time to harness himself with the com- 
mand of Buddhist scriptures. Nagarjuna propounded his con- 
cept of Sunya-vada here and was stationed at present day 
Harwan as recorded in Rajatarangini. The part played by 
Kashmiri monks and scholars in the spread of Buddha’s mes- 
sage of compassion and fraternity is a glorious part of our his- 
tory. Kashmiri monks and preachers covered central Asia, China 
and reached even Korea on the one side and on the other side 


preached Buddha’s gospel in Sri Lanka, Java and Sumatra of 
by gone days. 


Tibetan Tantarayana and Kala Chakrayana schools owe 
their origin to Kashmir. Lamaism of western Himalayan coun- 
tries has absorbed many customs and rituals from Kashmir. It 
was because of their perfect knowledge and understanding of 
Buddhist-lore that monks of Kashmir were designated as Kucchi 
Pandits (Learned Kashmiris) in the western Himalayan coun- 
tries of Ladakh, Tibet, Bhutan and Zanskar. 


There is no gain saying that the title of Sharda Pitha 
bestowed upon Kashmir is actually a gift of Mahayana to us, It 


to quote a few. Most of these scholars and creative writers had 
a soft corner for Buddhism and have acknowledged its merits. 


In the southward direction, it was Guna Vermana, a 
would be king of Kashmir, who renounced his royal splendour 
and took to monastic way of life. He preached the message of 
Buddha in Sri Lanka, Java and Sumatra and converted royalty 
to Buddhism. After the completion of his mission Guna Vermana 
came back with a sweet gift for his people in the shape of Pa- 
goda style of architecture. This style of architecture, normally 
known as eastern Java type, is known in Kashmir as parihaspora 
style, Rishi style and charbam. Pagoda type attained great popu- 
larity in Kashmir and the best structures of yore in Kashmir 
represent this style. In present day Kashmir, Pagoda type is 
still in vogue and enjoys great sanctity. All the prominent shrines 
in Kashmir, particularly those of Rishis are the specimen of 
this style. Though Kashmiris have made certain additions and 
alterations in the style i.e. they have combined stupa and 
monastry in one structure, its basic form has not undergone any 
drastic change. The same old chattera vali spire and square 
base is there to keep its origin intact. New shrines of this style 
are built even in the present epoch. The shrine of Nund Rishi 
at Driyagama is a living witness to it, which has been built 
only a few years back and is being decorated now in accor- 
dance with the old canons. Buddhist monks of Kashmir were 
always on the move which is borne out by various sources. On 
the occasion of inauguration of Anu-Radhapuram Shrine in Sri 
Lanka, Kashmiri Buddhists constituted the second biggest con- 
tingent. 

Buddhism has left deep and unwashable imprints on 
the life and culture of Kashmiri folk, though it lost its hold on 
Kashmir some 450 years back. Buddhist rituals, customs and 
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mythology holds good in our life although people no more pro- 
fess the Buddhist faith. Kashmiri Pandits keep fast on the 
eighth day of every bright half of the moon known as Astham 
(Ashtami). This custom has a close connection with the Bud- 
dhist faith. On this day homage is paid to Buddha and 
Bodisattava. Kashmiri pandits offer oblation on the occasion 
of Huma not only to the Gods and Goddess of their own panthe- 
on but also to tri-ratnad and avalokiteshvara and tara. In their 
daily prayers they pay obeisance to Buddhist Goddess Varahi, 
Marichi, Lochana, Prajana, Ragratri, Vadjra Ratri and others. 
Display of sacred relics and shrine worship is as common among 
the Kashmiris of today as it would have been in the hey day of 
Buddhism. Wearing of the amulets is common to all Kashmiris. 
Rosary and concept of Mara (Satan) has entered into all the 
world religions from Buddhism. Mara is very much despised 
by all Kashmiris though by another name Satan and is believed 
to be the root cause of all evil. Rosary is the part of the life of 
every mystic, Darvesh and Sanyasi. 


Due to its long stay in the valley, Buddhism has in fact 
shaped the course of our history. It was under this influence 
that two indigenous spiritual schools were born in Kashmir, 
known as Trika Darshana and Rishi order of mystics. Mono- 
theistic trika system of Kashmir never accepted the authority 
of vedas and discarded caste system. Its concept of Paramashiva 
is in fact the subtle form of sunyavada. Kashmir Shaivism 
came into being as a result of historical needs and has served 
as a bridge between Buddhism and Hinduism. Kashmir 
Shaivism inherited vegetarianism from Buddhism. Thus the 
Buddhist had no difficulty to embrace Hinduism to a large ex- 
tent. Rishi order of Kashmir is more or less another version of 
Buddha Sanga. Kashmiri rishis, though muslims, were veg- 
etarians to the core. They shunned marriage and domestic cho- 
rus, lived in monasteries and devoted their life to public wel- 
fare. 


The spirit of tolerance, compassion, mutual goodwill 
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and respect for each other’s faith, adherence to human values 


are the very basis of our composite culture. This marvellous 
legacy of values is a gift of Buddhism to us and we cherish, 
own and practise these values even in this chaotic age. It was 
against this background that Kashmiri literature began to take 
shape. The first specimen of Kashmiri language and literature 
are found in some shaiva works of the | Ith century and chuma 
padas of 12th century A.D. Chum Samprada as a matter of fact 
has been an off-shoot of Mahayana. Sahajayana too is a later 
form of Mahayana Buddhism. But it was at the hands of Lal 
Ded (1320-1370 A.D.) and Nund Rishi that Kashmiri poetry 
took its firm roots in the mental fabric of Kashmiri people. 
Both Lal Ded and Nund Rishi are still unsurpassed in our realm 
of literature and have attained great heights. All Kashmiri 
speaking people use Vakhs of Lal Ded and Shruks of Nund 
Rishi as parables and proverbs and their merit and spiritual 
glow is acceptable by one and all. 


Lal Ded, though basically a Shiva Yogni, has a lot in 
common with Buddhism and Buddhist themes in her Vakhs are 
enshrined in a beautiful way. 


Middle path (Madhana-Prati:Pat) is the kernel of the 
Buddhist way of life because it keeps us away from two ex- 
treme ways, i.e. life is easy and luxury, and the life of rigorous 
asceticism. Lal Ded herself was a follower of this path which 
made her to utter: 


It is no use to fill the belly again and again 
you would not be able to attain any thing. 


Do not follow the way of self mortification 
It will arouse your sense of conceit. 

Be moderate in your way of life 

To be moderate is the way to reach the goal. 
Again she says: 

Wear dress, only to avoid the chill blaze. 
Take food only to cope with the hunger 
Listen oh dear one! think for a while 
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You need not to shed tears for this 
perishable body. 
She was totally against the sacrifice of animals, and 
firm in her belief, non-violence and non-injury. She had a pow- 
erful argument to convince the listener or the reader:- 


It thrives on grass and water 


It conceals your nakedness and protects you from win- 
ter chill who has initiated you Pandit! to sacrifice this living 
lamb for a non-living idol. 


Lal Ded has great veneration for the great Buddha. In 
one of her Vakhas she declares:- 


Be he Shiva, Vishnu, Buddha or Brahma, 


I am not bothered about the name or form 
I only desire to be cured of my worldly ailment, 


The great patron saint of Kashmir, Nund Rishi has been 
the centre of adoration for all Kashmiris irrespective of their 
faith or belief. Muslims call him Alamdar-e-Kashmir and 
Pandits Sahaj-Anand. , 


Nund Rishi was a bodisthana incarnate of his times. 
He not only preached the gospel of love, non-violence, com- 
passion and universal brotherhood, but himself lived a pious 
life of high order. He Spent twelve years of life in a cave in 
meditation and when he came out of the cave, he composed a 
long poem ‘Buddha Charita’ (Life of Buddha) which is lost for 
ever. Only some fragments of this lengthy poem are preserved 
in some Rishi Namas. He is believed to be the founder of Rishi 
order of Kashmir. Although we come across reference about 
some ancient Rishis in his longer poem, those rishis were the 
fore-runners of Nund Rishi. .Nund Rishi’s love for living be- 
ings and his firm faith in non-violence and non-injury is pro- 
verbial. His compasison and piety has been a source of inspi- 
ration for those who followed in his foot steps. He made his 
shruks (Shaliks) the vehicle of his Rishi Philosphy and his way 
of life. 
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2 
POETRY OF SHAIKH-UL-AALAM 


In the realm of Kashmiri Literature Shaikh-ul-Aalam 
is second only to Lal Ded. His poetry is greatly respected by 
the common people. A number of his verses are quoted in 
day to day conversation by the people and such verses have 
attained the status of proverbs, wise sayings and parables. 


Shaikh-ul-Aalam’s poetry is the spontaneous expres- 
sion of his spiritual experiences and observations. He, in 
fact, has poured out his very soul in his verses. His poetry 
reveals the grandeur of the saint as a great soul and poet of 
high order. There is no contradiction between the patron 
saint and poet Shaikh, when we examine his poetry is detail 
and depth. : 

It is impossible to understand the saint and his Rishi 
order unless and until his poetry is understood. He made his 
poetry the message of his faith, love and brotherhood, peace 
and respect for all creeds and beliefs, but his message has 
not injured or diminished the quality and grace of his shruks 
and longer narratives. Here we come across a perfect blend 
between his gospel and poetry. Such a harmony is hardly 
witnessed elsewhere, which speaks of his poetic genius and 
complete grip in the art of versification. Like a master mind 
he has converted his feelings, experiences and observations 
to living images and word pictures. 


His poetry is the harbinger of a new mystic order, 
the new Rishi order of Kashmir. As regards his ‘Rishi Or- 
der’ there is no recorded evidence or source other than his 
poetry available to understand its basic principles or tenets. 
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Junior contemporary of Lal Ded, Shaikh-ul-Aalam 
was in many ways very close to her. His sources of inspira- 
tion remained almost the same which nourished the ideal 
world of Lal Ded. He too preached non-violence, non-kill- 
ing and adopted the way of asceticism. There is much more 
resemblance in their poetry; difference if any is in thought 
content, presentation and execution of the theme. But form 
is the same. The poetry of Lal Ded and Shaikh-ul-Aalam is 
complimentary to each other. 


The poetry of Lal Ded is termed as Vakh and that of 
Shaikh-ul-Aalam as “Shruk” in Kashmiri. The Vakh owes 
its origin to Sanskrit ‘Vakhya’ and the Shruk, is, in fact the 
Prakrit form of Sanskrit ‘Shlok’. In Sanskrit both these words 
have nothing particular to denote as independent forms of 
poetry. In Kashmiri both the words refer to particular genre 
used for rendering mystic experiences in poetry. 


Though independent of foreign influence, Vakhs and 
Shruks have of course something common with Hindi Doha 
and Chau-Paei and Rubai. How and why our ancestors 
classed and divided the poetry of these two epoch making 
Personalities as ‘Vakh’ and ‘Shruk’ is still to be resolved. 


The poetry of Lal Ded and Shaikh represent the 
phases of Kashmiri language when it was thriving in the lap 
of Sanskrit culture. It belongs to that bright Leriod of our 
language when Kashmiri could easily bear the burden of 
philosophy and communicate its essence to the readers. It 
was not the beginning of a glorious chapter of Kashmiri lan- 

- guage and literature but the end. 


After Shaikh and his contemporary Avtar Bhat there 
is a complete break fora long period. It is worthwhile to say 
that while Shaikh-ul-Aalam’s Shruks’ represent the language 
of common man, Avtar Bhat’s verses represent the language 
of the elite of his period. There are references in books that 
some literature was produced in the inte: vening period also 
but nothing has come down to us. Actually this period of 
Kashmiri history was a périod of chaos and civil unrest. 
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Every now and then Kings were installed and deposed. Later 
on when Habba-Khatoon (16th Century A.D.) appeared on 
the scene we see a complete and rather drastic change in the 
form as well as thought content of Kashmiri poetry. 


In Persian Rishi Namas it is recorded that one of the 
disciples of the Shaikh, Kati Pandita compiled his poetry in 
the form of a book but this manuscript is nowhere trace- 
able. Historians have written that court poet of Budshah, 
Mulla Ahmed translated the poetry of Shaikh-ul-Aalam in 
Persian but this version too is not available now. It was the 
result of reverence of the people for Lal Ded and Shaikh-ul- 
Aalam and established sacred oral tone of their poetry that 
some people committed it to memory and this tradition con- 
tinued for centuries together. Finally the ‘Vakhs’ of Lal Ded 
were written down with their Sanskrit commentary in late 
18th Century. The Shruks of Shaikh-ul-Aalam were collected 
and written down in 19th century by Baba Kamal-ul-Din, 
Mir Abdullah and Baba Khalil in their respective Rishi 
Namas. Rishi Nama of Baba Nasib-ul-Din Qazi was written 
only 190 years after his death and contains only a few Shruks. 


Baba Davood Muskavati’s ‘Asrar-ul-Abrar’ provides 
the reader with some details about the wanderings of the 
Shaikh so far as his poetry is concerned. Muskavati has pro- 
vided nothing to satisfy our craving. 


The compilers of Rishi Namas have rendered a great 
service to Kashmiri language and literature by recording the 
Shruks of the Shaikh for the posterity. Otherwise Shaikh’s 
poetry must have been wiped out forever, but at the same 
time they have left out a sizeable portion of Shaikh’s poetry 
which they refer to as Shamskriti (poetry in Sanskrit) and 
‘Gouri’ (poetry in the idiom of Pandits) because all such 
poetry was beyond their comprehension. As such the poetry 
of Shaikh is invaluable linguistically also. The study of his 
“Shruks’ proves beyond any doubt that Sanskrit was a domi- 
nating force in 14th Century A.D. in Kashmir. It enjoyed 
the royal patronage of some Muslim kings also and was re- 
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placed by Persian in the | Sth century during the kingship of 
Budshah (1420-1470). The word hoard of Shruks owes much 
to Sanskrit. Most of the spiritual and technical terms, be- 
sides some ‘Tatsam’ and ‘Tabdhav’ words have been bor- 
rowed from Sanskrit. Besides, a host of words and technical 
terms in their Prakrit form. He has enriched his poetry with 
epic and Puranic allusions and mythology. We frequently see 
words and terms ‘Gain Dhyana’, ‘Krodha’, ‘Bal’, ‘Bhag’, 
‘Lobha’, Bandhana’ etc. used in their original meaning in 
his poetry. We rarely come across a Persian word or phrase 
in his real Shruks which is enough to prove that during his 
life Persian had yet to make a mark on the life and culture 
of Kashmir. 


Thus we come to the conclusion that Shaikh-ul- 
Aalam’s poetry thrived in such a background which was il- 
luminated by Sanskrit culture and thought. It is close to the 
Sanskrit Kavya tradition and has a direct link with Sanskrit. 
His ‘Shamskriti’ and ‘Gouri’ poems would certainly open 
new vistas of understanding and would unfold many hidden 
realities about the 15th century Kashmir, but all the poems 
of this class are lost forever. 


Shaikh-ul-Aalam is the father of narrative (Nazam) 
in Kashmiri. He enriched the Vatsun also, which we, for the 
first time, come across in the poetry of Lal Ded. Some of the 
longer poems of the Shaikh are more revealing than his 
Shruks. It is he who paved the way for the forthcoming 
mystic poets and provided them with the fund of words and 
technical terms which served them as Chariots for the revela- 
tion of their mystic experiences. From Such Kral (19th century 
A.D.) to Ab Ahad Zargar (died 1984) all our Sufi poets have 
derived inspiration from him and have been influenced by him. 
He has recorded almost all the details of migration of his great 
' grandfather and his settlement in Kashmir. He has openly re- 
corded that he is a Musalman as his father embraced Islam at 
the hands of Syed Hussain Simnani at Kulgam. 
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He craves for that what was attained by Lal Ded and 
cries:- 
That Lalla of Padmanpora drank ambrosia in gulps. 


She saw Shiva all around her in each and every object, 
Oh God bestow me with such eminence. 


His poetry has a cooling and soothing effect, with 
something deep, some thing peculiar to communicate. It has 
a glow of spirtuality around it and a keen reader gets ab- 
sorbed in it. One feels refreshed after reading or listening 
to it. Every time its recitation has something new and novel 
to convey. The spontaneity of the Shaikh’s poetry is like that 
of a mountain stream which has a powerful gush and makes 
its way through the stone beds and hard rocks. The saint has 
used the language in such a creative way that every word 
and phrase bears a fresh look and attains new dimensions of 
grace and meaning. His poetry is not confined to the mystic 
experiences alone. Sometimes he comes out of his mystic 
world also and talks of life. His longer poems are the word 
picture of the society of the age and unveil the inequality, 
injustice, tyranny and social disorder in such a way that a 
sensitive person can hardly control his tears. 


In one of his longer poems ‘God has nothing to do 
with all this’ he reveals:- 


There are people who have hoarded enormous quantity 
of food grains. 

Food grains of various tastes and colours, 

There are people who long for a morsel of food, 

Their infants wail and weep of hunger, 

This state of affairs is man made and man created, 
God has nothing to do with all this! 


Commenting on the cruel behaviour of men Shaikh- 
ul-Aalam says:- 


They will cut the throat of that very cock, 
Who calls them to prayers, 
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They will simply weigh him for their own ends, 
I beseech I may not be born among such people Oh! God! 


At the same time we witness the all pervading dread 
of death in his poetry:- 


One cannot escape death and its blows, 
Noble souls are being Swept away every now and then! 


Sheikh-ul-Aalam always stressed the unity of man. 
Man in his eyes was the symbol of the divine. To serve the 
mankind is the noblest service and way to God:- 


Why are you bent upon to create hatred amongst them. 

They. are the descendents of one and the same mother. 

Serve to the best of your capacity Musalmans and Hin- 
dus. 


If you follow this path God will bestow his grace on 
you! 


Throughout his pious life Shaikh-ul-Aalam fought 
against the bigots and bigotry; because in his opinion big- 
otry was the very negation of truth, and was against the fun- 
damental dictums of every religion. Bigots have nothing to 
do with the real nature of religion because all the religions 
teach respect for other creeds. Bigots simply create an at- 
mosphere of hatred and disagreement and thus pave the way 
for their own end. They pretend to be learned but their 
attitude exposes them at every step. They learn only to 
attain worldly fame and have no liking for attaining the 
divine. Addressing the bigots the Shaikh Says:- 


You have crammed the books only for wordly ends, 
Your learning never prevents you from your bad deeds, 
You always think in terms of trapping each other, 

Your contention is wrong, for you consider, 

Youselves to be amongst the chosen, 

I foretell with authority, that you will not reach the goal! 


In the poetry of Shaikh-ul-Aalam there is no dearth 
of Shrukhs which contain the essence of Vedanta. In one of 
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the Sholakos of ‘Bhagvat Gita’ Lord Krishna says: 

It is desire, it is anger 

Born of Rajugana, 

All consuming and most evil! 

Know this to be the enemy on earth (GitaA-3 S-37) 
Shaikh-ul-Aalam says:- . 

Desire, pride and greed overwhelmed you, 

It is the burning inferno before your very eyes! 
At another place he says:- 

If you are under the fury of God, 

Do not try to avoid it, 

If he puts you to a hard and fast test, 

Consider it to be the source of comfort! 

If you do this you are sure to be a chosen one. 


In Gita Lord says:- . 


Satisfied with whatever comes unshaked, beyond the pairs 
of opposite, 


Free from envy, balanced in success and failure,. 
Acting he is not bound (Gita A-2 S-12)! 
Shaikh-ul-Aalam reveals the nature of ultimate thus:- 
It was there from the very beginning, 
It will always remain there, 
Meditate upon the ultimate, 
All your doubts will fade away, 
My inner self, beware! 
The dictum of Gita runs thus:- 
Never the spirit was born, 
The spirit shall cease never, 
Never was time it was not, 
End, beginning are dreams, 
Shaikh-ul-Aalam says:- 
Who saw him face to face, 
Who followed his path, 
Those who concentrate and meditate upon the ultimate, 
They alone find an easy path to him, 
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Addressing Arjun, the Lord says:- 
Oh! Arjuna. He who acts me, depends upon me, 


Devoted to me, gives up attachment, is without ha- 
tred towards any being, reaches me! 


Shaikh-ul-Aalam is one of the noblest of Kashmiris. 
He is one, in the fraternity of great Indian sages and saints 
like Tulsi Das, Tuka Ram, Surdass, Mirabai, Guru Nanak, 
Nama Deva, Bhakt Kabir and others. Shaikh-ul-Aalam com- 
mands a place of respect and reverence as a great saint and 
a great poet. 
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3 
THREE SHRINES OF KHIR BHAWANI 


Tula-Mul is also known as Ragniya Asthapan and Khir- 
Bhawani both in and outside Kashmir . The tirtha lies 22km 
south of Srinagar. Khir Bhawani asthapan is among the tirthas 
of Kashmir, well-known outside Kashmir too. Non-Kashmir 
yatris flock there for Darshan. The historical antecedents of 
Khir-Bhawani go back to very ancient times. As per the tradi- 
tions it is said that Ragniya Devi came to Kashmir from (Sri) 
Lanka in the era of Ramayana . Though Ragniya is a rupa of 
Durga, this one is a Vaishnav rupa in Kashmir. Ragniya is also 
known as Tripura, while in (Sri) Lanka the Mother Goddess 
was called Shayama. Sita too, is believed to have been an 
incarnation of Ragniya. Ragniya Mahatmya has it that Mother 
Ragniya grants the wish of those who meditate on Panch Dashi 
Mantra during Navreh. It is said that the night during which 
Mother Goddess came from Sri Lanka to Kashmir was chris- 
tened Ragniya Ratri in Kashmir. A number of shrines are dedi- 
cated to Mother Goddess at Tiker, Bhuvaneshvar , Manzgam 
(Noor-abad) Bheda, Lo-qraer-Pur , Mani-gam , Rai-than and 
Baed-pur, but the Shrine at Tul-Mul is the most famous one 
and hence the focus of yatris. 360 springs (nagas) are said to 
have gathered there. Ragniya is a Sattavie form of Mother God- 
dess, i.e. the form of tranquility and bliss . The first mention of 
Tula-Mul in Raj tarangni comes in Jaya Peda’s reign when the 
Brahmins of Tula-Mul agitated against him. The protest of 
Brahmin fraternity indicates that Tula-Mul commanded much 
importance in Jaya Peda’s time , because of which many Brah- 
mins congregated there. The river on whose bank Tula-Mul 
stands, has been called Chandra-Bhaga in Nilamat Purana. This 
Chandra-Bhaga is the branch of Indus which flows by Tula- 
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Mul and finally merges in Veth (Jhelum).Another tradition says 
that in the year 4041 Sapta Rishi over a thousand years ago, 
when the location of Tula-Mul had been inundated by water, 
Krishna Pandit, a devotee of the Devi , located it again in that 
year . The reason for (jesht) Ashtami being the day of fasting 
for Devi, is said to be the fact that it was in the night of (jesht) 
Ashtami, that Devi came to Krishna Pandit in a dream and told 
him that she would lead him through water to the location of 
her asthapana, the next day. This is said to have happened 
exactly so and Krishna Pandit drove pegs around the place to 
demarcate it. Later when the flood ebbed the shrine was 
established anew . Abul Fazl writes that Tula-Mul is an area 
of fifty kharwars which gets flooded in summer. About the 
marsh, he says, that when the waters recede, people catch half 
to one kilogram of fish from under the mud. Dara Shikoh’s 
advisor, Maharishi Shyam Sunder Koul who was a Shakta- 
Margi, had a strange experience at Tula-Mul when his meat 
dishes turned into vegetable ones. Devi’s devotees have a firm 
belief that the waters of Spring, in which Devi’s ‘shrine is 
located, changes colour, 


Krishna Kar, attained spiritual height at this Spring dur- 

ing Aurangzeb’s reign(1659 AD). Today the shrine js spread 
Over an approximate area of 20 miles, which contains 
Dharamshalas etc. The area around the spring is floored in 
marble. Though there is a festival at Tula-Mul on every Ashtami 
or full-moon fortnight, the grand festival of the year is held on 
the Jesht Ashtami, in which people from Kashmir and outside 
take part. The: Devi temple of Tula-Mul is said to have been 
damaged in the 14" century or (and?) 15" centuries. The temple 
that was damaged, was also situated in the middle of the spring 
like the present temple. This came to light when the founda- 
tion for the new temple was being laid. The ancient temple had 
been built of beautifully carved flat Stones, that were nine feet 
in length and three feet in breadth. Besides a number of murtis 
were recovered which had great splendour and beauty. Maha- 
raja Pratap Singh built a small marble temple in 1912 AD, on 
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the foundation of that ancient temple. The small stone icon, 
adorning this temple is believed by experts to be more than 
600 years old. 


The original name of Mani Gam is Maya Gram . The 
village is situated above Lar on the right bank of Indus, a little 
to the interior, between 540 -12(E) longitude and 340-1 7T(N) 
latitude, at a distance of 20 kilometers from Srinagar. In the 
village proper, no ancient remains are found now, but above 
the village on the foot of hill there is a heap of tiles, about 
which M.Aurel Stein writes that a temple existed there. On 
this path, enroute to Mahind Marg, there was a pond enclosed 
in stone-work with an inlet in the north. This spot is now called 
Vata-shun. Haider Malik Chadoora calls this spring “Votur- 
Gang”, and relates that its defiling, brought a fear of a snow- 
fall in summer. Hassan supported Haider Malik and has called 
it ‘Votur —nag . Now this spring is used by the water-works 
department as a water- source.A mela is held at this spring , on 
the 12" of bright-half of Shravana. It has been called Achha-ra- 
na Nag in Harmaukh Mahatamya. 


Raithan is to the North-West of Srinagar, 32 kilometers 
away. Near the village, between the Sonmoi river and the road, 
there is a very large stone which the Hindus have been wor- 
shipping since time immemorial as a form of Goddess Ragniya. 
Till 1975 we were not aware of any historical significance of 
this place. In that year the people of the area decided to build 
a Dharamshala and a wall around the shrine and started dig- 
ging near the Ragniya aakar. During this( digging) stone murti 
were found in two layers. The murtis in the upper layer related 
to the Hindu period and those below to Buddhsim. A specimen 
of wood carving and a foundation of an ancient temple were 
also unearthed. Besides, charcoal mixed in earth was also 
found which indicated the destruction of the shrine by fire in 
some early time. The foundation of the small edifice is in front 
of the stone towards north. Its layout points to a stupa having 
existed there. This is not surprising since the remains of a Boddh 
Vihara existed, till only a short while ago in Arigam, just a 
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little below Raithan. This indicates that Puddhist activities con- 
tinued in the area for a long time. A little below Raithan, to 
the left of the road, there is a udara, even today called Raza- 
Geer (Raj Gadi-Capital) . People say that coins of different 
period were found during ploughing. Gh. Ahmad Mahjoor had 
collected many of these coins from the people. Mahjoor had 
been the patwari of Raithan, Ari-gam and Graveth, for a long 
time before independence. The murtis, that were excavated 
during digging have got broken for the lack of caution. Most 
of the murtis are of soft stone, which is not found in the vicin- 
ity. It appears that these are related to the 11" and 12% centuries 
when the sculpture in Kashmir had decayed. However, the three- 
faced green stone Vishnu, has been found much graceful. Prob- 
ably, it has been brought to the place from somewhere else. A 
similar three-faced Vishnu had been found earlier at Vont-I- 


three stages . First there had been a Buddhist Shrine, then it 


became a Vishnu Shrine and now it is a place for worship of 
Devi. 
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4 
KASHMIR-ISLAMIC ART 
AND ARCHITECTURE 


The contribution of Islam to world civilization is a glo- 
rious chapter in the cultural history of mankind. 


The monotheistic philosophy of Islam gave new dimen- 
sions to the various forms of art and architecture. Some branches 
of fine arts were replaced by new forms for putting them right 
in accordance with the injunctions of the holy Quran. Some art 
critics are of the view that Islamic art and architecture is the 
same in Middle East countries as it is in other parts of the 
globe and the viewer feels a sort of monotony in it. But fora 
keen observer this finding is not correct. It is a fact that in 
Islamic art and architecture, there are certain common elements 
everywhere, but this has not created an atmosphere of monotony 
in Islamic art, because Islamic art has benefited from other 
older and regional sources also. Islamic art and architecture is 
as attractive, charming and varied as the arts and architecture 
of any other civilized nations. 


. It is noteworthy that the first mosque in the Sub-conti- 
nent was built in the earliest phase of Hegira at Crangonore in 
Present day Kerala. It indicates that the message of Islam 
reached the Southern parts of our country long before 
Mohammad-Bin-Qasim established himself in Sind as the rep- 
resentative of the Calipha of Bagdad in 712 A.D. Afterwards 
Sradually more and more areas of India came under the control 
Of Mussulmans and in the 14% Century Islam had a strong grip 
on Northern India. 


So far as Kashmir is concerned, due to its peculiar geo- 
graphical location, Islam as a dynamic political force made its 
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appearance here somewhere in the 14" Century A.D., when 
Sham-su-Din Shahmir took the reins of government in his own 
hands after Kota Rani killed herself at Andarkot, the old 
Jaypidpore. 


The dynasty of Shahmiris produced great kings like 
Shahbu-Din and Budshah. Almost all the Shahmiri Sultans were 
great builders and lovers of arts and crafts. Some remnants of 
their constructive genius are still visible in the Valley like the 
Mausoleum of Madein Sahib and Budshas Dumat. Most of 
the buildings of this period were wooden and perished due to 
fire and rot. The first skyscraper of Asia Razdani, the royal 
palace of Budshah was the wonder of his age. It was a twelve- 
storeied building having 50 rooms in each storey and most of 
the rooms of the building could accommodate as many as 500 
people. In the words of Mirza Haider Kashgari this building 
was a wonder of Kashmir. 


It was during this period that reputed scholars, archi- 
tects, calligraphists and craftsmen from Central Asian coun- 
tries came to Kashmir and most of them made this paradise of 
Indies their permanent home. It shall not be out of place to 
mention here that the source of inspiration of our outstanding 
arts and crafts in their revival and furtherance has been Cen- 
tral Asia including Iran and some Parts of present day China. 


These arts and crafts have almost perished in the wake 
of technological progress in their home land, but have attained 
great heights at the hands of art loving Kashmiris. 


Shawl-bafi is a novel handicraft of Kashmir. This craft 
is not confined to our land alone. There are other places where 
shawls are being manufactured, but the softness of Kashmiri 
Shawl is something unique, which has been bestowed upon it 
by the peculiar climate of Kashmir. Itis this softness and fine- 
ness of our Shawl that has been attracting the attention of the 
world. 


It is said that the shawls were manufactured here 
in prehistoric times. In Mahabharta there is a reference that 
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some thing like a shawl was presented to King Yudishtara by 
the King of Kashmir at the time of his coronation. The truth of 
this statement is yet to be tested but one cannot deny the fact 
that shawl industry flourished in Kashmir for the first time in 
Muslim period. The word shawl is of Turkish origin and car- 
ries the meaning of blanket or chadar. This is sufficient proof 
to show that shawl is the gift of central Asia to Kashmir. 


Papiermache is a gift of Kashmir to the present day 
world. It was in great demand in European countries in the 19% 
Century and this grand craft was introduced in Kashmir by 
King Zain-ul-Abidin (1420-1470). The original home of this 
craft is Samarqand, but Kashmiri masters of art made this craft 
fine-art of repute. This graceful craft of Kashmir is unrivalled 
in the crafts of the sub-continent and our Papiermache goods 
are commanding attention in the museums and private curio 
collections of the World. Once a flourishing handicraft of our 
land, Papiermache suffered a lot when machine made goods 
came in the market. Even then this industry of ours is thriving 
again because of the attention paid to it by the Government and 
interest of art lovers. 


In the past Kashmiri paper was in great demand in the 
Sub-continent, particulary in Mogul times because of its dura- 
bility and glaze, but the coming of machine-made cheap paper 
in the market proved to be the death blow for this industry in 
Kashmir. Paper making is basically the invention of the Chi- 
nese, from Central Asia it was introduced in Kashmir by the 
great sovereign Budshah. He invited men well versed in this 
craft from Samarqand and Bukhara and got them settled here 
for good. The place where he got them settled is even now 
called the Kagazgari Mohalla or the settlement of paper mak- 
ers. Prior to the coming of paper in the market Kashmiris used 
to write on birch bark or Bog patra. 


Wood Work 


Wood work must have been in vogue here from the hoary 
past, because wood was available here in abundance and it 
was the most common and cheap commodity used in construct- 
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ing the buildings, but at the same time it is to be admitted that 
Mussalmans introduced some new patterns in the field of wood 
work. In this connection dragon carving and Khatam band de- 
serve particular mention. Dragon is a chinese motif, which 
made its way into Kashmir via Central Asia through muslim 
craftsmen. Khatam-band too is a graceful way of decoration. 
All the patterns of Khatam-band bear Persian names, and is 
enough to prove its Persian or Central Asian origin. There are 
as many as twenty two patterns of Khatam-band in use at 
present. We cannot say for certain anything about the original 
number of patterns in common use in the past, but one thing is 
sure that the new mode of architectural designs has reduced 
the importance of Khatam-band. Wood Carving too is a part of 
this craft and has a bright future as our craftsmen are trying 
hard to put it on modern lines and serve the needs of the age. 
Painting 


In Muslim fine arts, painting took a new turn. In place 
of human figures floral designs were introduced. Calligraphy 
was made a perfect art and attained great popularity, and re- 
placed in the first phase of Islamic history, painting and sculp- 
ture. But this phase does not last long. In Mogul period floral 


designs were gradually replaced by human figures and other 
motifs common to painting. 


It is mentioned in Mogul annals that some reputed art- 
ists of Kashmir were associated with the Court. But we know 
nothing about their life, works and pattern of painting, because 
not even a fragment of their works is preserved. Some Kashmiri 
paintings on cloth are Preserved in Albert Museum London, 
but they are beyond our reach. 


Sculpture 


In the field of Sculpture we have a single specimen 
captioned ‘Central Asian Horseman’ available now. This fine 
piece of Kashmiri sculpture was recovered by an Englishman 
from Ushkara and is at present Preserved in Philadelphia mu- 
seum, U.S.A. The carving of Central Asian horseman belongs 
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to the Sultanate period. 


The history of muslim architecture in Kashmir begins 
with the Shah-miri Sultans. But nothing of the earliest form of 
Muslim architecture is available to judge and verify it. There 
are two buildings of Zain-ul-Abidin, which give us some clue 
of architecture of Sultanate period. These buildings are Mau- 
soleum of Madein Sahib and Tomb of Budshah’s mother. Dis- 
cussing the Muslim architecture of India, Herman Goetz, the 
great art historian and critic of current century remarks in ‘Art 
of India’, “In the second group, Hindu influence is very di- 
versely visible. The mosques and Ziarats (Tombs of Saints) of 
Kashmir, converted to Islam since 1346, seems to be an adop- 
tion of the preceding wooden architecture of the last medieval 
period, cubic block houses with a low pyramidal grass roof and 
a mazina on top. The spire of which is obviously an adoptation 
of Buddhist-chattravali and Hindu Sikhara”. The Jamia Masjid 
of Skindara (1393-1416) adopts this block house type to the 
Persian mosque with four aiwans arranged crosswise and inter 
connected by huge wooden pillars. 

The block house type of Herman Goetz is in fact that 
style of architecture which has been termed as Pagoda type, 
parihaspore style, eastern Java type and Charbam. This style 
is not peculiar to Kashmir only but it is still a living style in 
certain Himalayan Kingdoms and in some parts of China. Some 
of the Buddhist pagodas in China are the specimen of this style 
with certain modifications. To call Shah-miri style a proto-type 
of old Hindu style is not a just conclusion. The Jamia Masjid 
of Srinagar is a living example of Central Asian and Kashmiri 
style of architecture. Most of the Shahmiri Sultans were be- 
nevolent rulers and their style of architecture also reveals their 
zeal for cultural synthesis of Kashmir. This style is now mostly 
confined to the Rishi Shrines of Kashmir and has not been 
completely-wiped out. 

In Mughal period another form of architecture prevailed 
in Kashmir. Mughal architecture in its essence is basically Cen- 
tral Asian in nature; but great Mughal sovereigns made some 
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changes in it, so as to meet their task and needs. The living 
examples of Mughal architecture in Kashmir can be seen in 
the shape of Nagar Nagar fort, Shahi Masjid, Baradaries of 
Shalimar, Nishat and Acchabal. In Muslim rule the place of 
Matha was taken by Sarai. The construction of Sarais was for 
the first time undertaken by Mughals. The remains of Mughal 
Sarias at Khampore, Shahji Marg, Ali Abad and Chingas are 
still visible and reveal a lot of details of the Mughal architecture. 
Pleasure gardens of Kashmir are a symbol of aethetic sense of 
the great Mughal kings. These gardens are the Jewels of 
Kashmir and attract throngs of people in spring and Summer. 


It is commonly believed that spire, dome and arch are 
the main features of Muslim’s architecture. The arch was in- 
troduced here when the first mosque was constructed. The 
mosque of Richana is probably the first mosque built in the 
city. This mosque is at present in a bad condition because of 
the negligence of authorities. In its present condition we are 
unable to derive anything of archaeological importance from 
its shape and form. 


The spire of Islamic architecture is the symbol of al- 
mighty and can be seen on the top of all the important muslim 
shrines, though it is somewhat different at other places. So far 
as the dome is concerned, it was adopted very late. The only 
example of glorious Islamic dome is the dome of Hazratbal 
which has its prototype in the holy city of Madina. 


Some of the scholars believe that the permanent bridges 
were constructed by Muslim rulers for the first time. Prior to 
the permanent bridges, there used to be boat bridges. Histori- 
cal evidence too supports this contention. But if we believe 
Alberuni and inscription of-Meruy then we have to think other- 
wise. But we cannot deny the fact that regular bridges were 
introduced by Mussalmans in the valley and we have to admit 
that it was Sultan Zain-ul-Abidin who set the bal! rolling and 
constructed the first bridge over Vitasta presently known as 
Zainakadal, the bridge of Zain-ul-Abidian. In this way, the 
bridge is the gift of Mussaimans to Kashmir. 
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True to the tradition of Kashmir, Islamic arts and 2r- 
chitecture have individuality of their own. In both the spheres 
the spirit and essence of Islam has been maintained but the 
local colour and tradition has added to their grace. Islamic aris 
and crafts play a key role in the propriety of our country and 
Islamic architecture is the symbol of cultural synthesis of 
Kashmiris. We must acknowledge the fact that in most of the 
Rishi Ziarats of Kashmir we come across certain things which 
are peculiar to the doric order of Gandhara stvle of architec- 
ture. - 
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5 
KASHMIRI MARRIAGE AND MARRIAGE 
SONGS 


Like all the civilized societies, marriage is the corner 
stone of social organisation in Kashmir. In past, due to some 
political up heavels child marriage was a common feature. This 
system has diminished with the tide of time, but is not com- 
pletely wiped out. It is even now practised in the rural areas 
but in a slow degree, and is mostly common in farming fami- 
lies. Another aspect’ of marriage peculiar to Kashmir is the in- 
stitution of Khana Damad. In absence of a male heir, father of 
the girl marries off his daughter to a boy who undertakes to 
reside with his in-laws for the entire life and the property of 
the father is inherited by the daughter. This sort of marriage is 
common both among Hindus and Muslims. The origin of this 
type of marriage is as old as the vedas. 


Muslims normally perform the marriage in all the sea- 
sons of the year but the dates of 3, 13 and 23 are considered 
inauspicious, marriage on these dates is normally avoided. Hin- 
dus perform their marriage according to their lunar calendar on 
auspicious dates already fixed by the astrologers, Marriage to 
all. Kashmiris is the occasion of rejoicing and merry making. 
Singing of marriage songs is a common feature and continues 
for about a week. Some time back rejoicing would be for a 
longer time but now the period has shortened. It is on the occa- 
sion of marriage that we come across the melody of ‘ROV, 
VANANUN’ and ‘WOMEN’S CHAKARI’, in their true 
- colours. Normally singing and dancing takes place in the 
-” evening. ; 


In villages, it is a custom that whosoever is invited to 
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participate in the marriage brings some thing in kind like rice, 
wheat, sheep or a blanket and present it to the host, it is called 
‘POH’ or ‘VARTAV’. It is now confined to farming class alone. 
Some golden or silver ornaments too are offered as ‘GULI 
MEUTH’. Manzi Rath is common between Hindus and Mus- 
lims. On this day a particular kind of colour called Henna is 
prepared. Bride and bride-groom are present at their respec- 
tive places and colour is spread on hands and feet. Males nor- 
mally dip their finger in the colour while female is decorated 
in various ways. Others who participate in the festivities also 
make use of Henna to decorate their hands and feet. 


A particular type of song is sung on this occasion. Nor- 
mally Manzi Rath takes place one day before the wedding cer- 
emony. 


But sometimes it can be earlier or on the day of wed- 
ding. Songs sung on this occasion are more or less common 
between Hindus and Muslims barring some variations in 
wordhoard. It is note worthy that all the songs connected with 
marriage are sung by women and men have no part in their 
presentation. 


The second phase of Hindu marriage is Deva Goon or 
the song in honour of Matrikas. A small havan is performed in 
Presence of a purohit and for the first time the bride wears 
Deja Haro a peculiar golden ornament of Kashmiri Brahmins. 
This ornament has no parallel anywhere. In fact this is the first 
step of a virgin towards the woman-hood. There are special 
folk songs which are sung on this occasion. Decorated mandal 
called Viyoog is a peculiarity of Hindu marriage along with 
Daya Batta and Satrrath. The third stage of marriage in Hindus 
is Lagan. Bride-groom comes along with the barat to his in- 
laws. Guests are entertained and lagan takes place on the fixed 
time. Both bride and groom sit besides the fire and take oath to 
be the companions for life and vedic Mantras are recited. Songs 
sung on this occasion by the women are very rich in content 
and are of devotional nature. After Lagan the bride-groom de- 

arts along with the bride to his own place. 
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In Muslims the second phase of marriage is the arrival 
of the bride-groom along with the guests. Guests are enter- 
tained with Kashmiri ‘Wazawan’. First of all “Nikah’ is 
solemnised and at the dead of night the bride-groom leaves for 
his home. 


The most entertaining part of the marriage in Kashmir 
is the recitation of songs by women. These songs are transmit- 
ted orally from generation to generation and new songs are 
added as and when the need arise. 


It is impossible to understand the worth of Kashmiri 
marriage unless and until these songs are listened to. Without 
these songs marriage is deprived of its charm and gaiety. In 


fact, our marriage songs constitute the richest treasure of our 
folk inheritance. 


Songs connected with marriage and sacred thread cer- 
emony of Kashmiri Pandits are, in fact, a compendium of rites, 
rituals, customs and life pattern. These songs reflect the social 
and cultural fabric of society. ; 


Songs known as Vanavun are Sutra like two line songs 
and are very crisp and meaningful. A person unaware of the 
background of these songs fails to understand the meaning. 
The tune of vanavun songs of Kashmiri Pandits varies from 
that of Kashmiri Muslims. So far as the form of these songs is 
concerned there is no difference. The songs of Kashmiri Pandits 
are full of mythological events and at certain places historical 
allusions. In tune vanavun represents the classical mood whereas 
the vanavun of Muslims represent the folk temper. 


Devagoon, already referred to earlier, is peculiar to 
Kashmiri Pandits. This ceremony is the part of marriage as 
well as that of Mekhla (Sacred thread ceremony). Devagoon is 
infact the Kashmiri form of Devi gana (The group of Devus or 

_Matrikas). It is performed prior to marriage or wearing the sa- 
cred thread ceremony. Special Vanavun songs have been com- 
posed for this ceremony to praise the Devis. Eight dishes (Pre- 
viously known as Tabuchis) are filled with Khir and set aside 
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in the name of Asht Matriks (eight Devis) and afterwards dis- 
tributed among eight elderly women connected with the son or 
the daughter directly. It has come to surface from archaeologi- 
cal remains that this ceremony has its roots in the hoary past. 
Maharaja Praversen II had built eight temples in honour of the 
matrikas worshiped now on the occasion of Devagoon. Now 
only one temple exists in Srinagar known as Kali Shri (Fateh 
Kadal). Songs connected with Devagoon are full with meaning 
and have a halo of sacredness around them:- 


(a) Oh Guru Brahspati kindle the sacred fire Mata Subhadra 
touch his right shoulder as a good omen. 


(b) For kindling the sacred fire bring in the sandal wood 
and twigs of tulsi 


(c) To have the darshan of eternal Brahamaji rishis medi- 
tate upon ever lasting Shiva. 


“Vegivatsan” constitute a novel part of marriage songs 
of Kashmiri pandits. These songs are sung on the occasion of 
departure of groom for his in-law’s house. The songs are sung 
by women of the clan while dancing round the Viyoog. Such 
songs are also peculiar to sacred thread ceremony and are re- 
peated at the time of conclusion of Yagnia in the manner al- 
ready mentioned. But the content of songs on the eve of mar- 
riage and Mekhla is different. As a matter of fact Vegi Vatsans 
are dance songs and are reminiscent of the times when dance 
was a part of such ceremonies. The recitation of such songs is 
dwindling and only a few songs are left now and the time is 
approaching fast when such songs will be wiped out from the 
folk memory:- 


The apple of my eye has gone to catch hold of his spouse. 
Lalaji has gone to fetch his daughter-in-law. 
My dear one has gone to conquer his sweet heart. 

God blessed me with a son 

Grand mother brought him up 

I was relieved of the duty of bringing him up. 

Sun appeared too early in our clan 
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A barren field gave a bumper crop. 

I am relieved of the duty to bring up my 

child. 

There are songs connected with cleaning the house 

(Gara Navay) cleaning of the rice (Tumul Tshtun) Vardan (wed- 
ding dress) Tonsure, (Zara-Kasai), Henna songs (Manzi Baath) 
Mekhla etc. Muslims too have their peculiar occasions. Manzi 
Rath is common to Hindus and Muslims. Marriage and other 
songs peculiar to Muslims include the songs of homage (Astan 
Gatsun), Nikha (Nikha vanavun), songs of circumcision (Khatan 
Hal Vanavun) and Tonsure etc. 
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6 
REHMAN DAR’S SHESH RANG 


Rehman Dar, a major mystic poet of Kashmiri, has his 
unique place in the history of literature. A mystic of Kubravi order 
of sufis, Rehman Dar was a stylish poet, who influenced not only 
contemporaries but has also been a source of inspiration to a num- 
ber of succeeding poets. On the one hand he has expanded the 
horizon of mystic poetry and on the other laid a firm foundation of 
our literary tradition at a time when there was none to patronise it. 
It is a sad fact of our literary history that all his compositions have 
not come down to us. Scores of his poems must have been attrib- 
uted to other poets who bore his name as there are as many as 
three poets who are known by the name of Rehman Dar. Inspite 
of all this whatever portion of his poetry has survived the ravages 
of time is precious enough to place him in the galaxy of major 
inystic poets. His poetry, like many other poets is not the poetry of 
hour but is the poetry of all times to come. Besides his vatsans and 
Gazals his poem “Mach Tullar” (Honey bee) is worth noticing. 


“Shesh Rang” (Six stages or six phases) is a highly es- 
teemed popular poem of Rehman Dar. It is an evergreen piece of 
poetry which has survived through a century or more and is en- 
shrined and inscribed on the memory plate of Kashmiri speaking 
people. The poem has stood the test of time and is as fresh today 
as it was a century back. Shesh Rang is not simply a household 
name in Kashmir but is also considered to be the model of sufi 
poetry of high order. 

There are some people who say that the Shesh Rang is 
sensual which is the very basis of its popularity and has made people 
pay more attention to it: 

There is no doubt that feminine expression of the poem 
has given a sweet, soft and penetrating colour to it and a perfect 
lyric has taken birth. But at the same time feminine expression is 
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not a new thing in Kashmiri poetry. It costitutes the bedrock of 
Kashmiri poetic tradition. Thus this is not enough to declare it a 
sensual poem. This is true of entire Kashmiri sufi poetry also. It is 
also to be noted that according to sufi doctrine aspirant (Aashiq) is 
a male while aspired (Mashooq) is a female. It is a fact that needs 
to be kept in mind. Hence the conclusion arrived at in haste holds 
no water. This poem is in fact the revealation of experience of the 
poet which becomes his lot during his journey through six stages 
of spiritual quest. This short poem is the sum total of spiritual 
pursuit of Rehman Dar. The outstanding features of the poem are 
its poetic qualities. Here sufi Rehman Dar is subservient to poet 
Rehman Dar. It is no mean achievement to put one’s spiritual ex- 
perience in the beautiful mould of words without any blemish and 
injury to the basics of poetry. 


Six stages of the poet’s spiritual journey correspond to six 
chakaras of Kundalin yoga i.e. Muladhara, Savidisthana, Manipura 
Visudha and Ajana. In the terms of Islamic mysticism this poem is 
the expression of poet’s journey through six valleys as put forward 
by Fridu-ul-Din Attar. The valleys to travel through are quest, as- 
Piration, doubt, internal emancipation, unity and amazement. 


The poem comprise of six stanzas. Each stanza describes 
the journey through one stage. Every stanza has four lines which 
speaks of poet’s calibre to describe his experience in a precise and 
lucid manner with grace and grandeur. The poet has maintained 
the ascending order of spiritual stages to the last line:- 

Come, my love come 

Beholden to thee I am 

At thy feet I will lay down my head 

Beloved, my beloved, listen to my beseeching 
This quest is the lot of all living beings 

Whether male or female 

every call to me is the call 

for the clue of your place 

I begged at the doors of medicants and clergymen. 


The poet has avoided the use of conventional idiom, which 
has bestowed it with freshness. The poem is a marvellous blend of 
thought content, poetic craft and creative use of language. It is laid 
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with metaphors, allusions, symbols and similies. The poet has 
painted a word picture of everlasting value which a master artist 
will not be able to paint with the help of colours at his disposal. 


The surge of creative urge is so intense in Shesh Rang 
that it is difficult to follow its flow which is like a mounain stream 
that has no bonds. It is not simply a short poem but a metaphor for 
Kashmiri Poetry. 
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7 
KASHMIRI LANGUAGE 


Locally known ‘Kashur’ Kashmiri is one of the lan- 
guages only enumerated by Amir Khusro (14" century) as one 
of the major regional languages of India. Kashmiri is not con- 
fined to Kashmir valley only, but it is the mother tongue of 
majority in J&K State . Besides, Kashmiri is the mother tongue 
of people residing in several districts of Jammu province and 
some pockets of Ladakh. In the Chamba district of Himachal 
Pradesh, Kashmiri is the medium of communication in twenty 
villages adjoining Bhadarwah. Kashmiri speaking people are 
scattered all over the Indian sub-continent. In Pakistan Occu- 
pied Kashmir there are Kashmiri speaking people in quite a 
good number. 


In absence of a comprehensive survey, it is difficult to 
indicate the exact number of Kashmiri speaking people. 
Approximately the number of people speaking this language 
cannot be less than fifty lakhs. Being spoken in far off and ' 
detached areas and mountainous terrains, Kashmiri has devel- 
oped some dialects and sub-dialects known as pogli, 
Kishtawari, Rambani, Siraji and Kagani. Languages spoken 
in the vicintiy like Pahari and Gojari have derived enough 
benefits from Kashmiri which is evident from their lexicons. 


It is heartening that Kashmiri has survived in spite of 
the onslaught of Sanskrit.and Persian, which enjoyed court 
patronage for centuries together. But, Kashmiri has never en- 
joyed official patronage which is a sad reality of history. 


Though it is included in the eighth schedule of the 
Constitution, but in State Constitution it is one of the languages 
of the state and Urdu has been declared: as the official lan- 
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guage. 

As regards the sounds of Kashmiri it is worth record 
that in practice there are fifty six consonants, eleven vowels 
and two dipthongs . The gutteral sound of KH and Gh of Ara- 
bic origin change to K and G and frictive F becomes Ph in 
usage. In Kashmiri BH is not pronounced. The sound of TS 
and TSH is peculiar to Kashmiri and is mainly missing in other 
regional languages. Various scripts were adopted for Kashmiri 
from time to time. In the first instance Sharda was made use 
of as this script was the most popular script of North Western 
India. Under the impact of Persian, Nestaliq was adopted for 
Kashmiri after Kashmir came under Mughal rule. But the ad- 
aptation was just a guess and had no uniformity in writing. In 
early decades of current century European Indologists tried 
Roman and Devnagri for Kashmiri but this too proved a futile 
exercise. Nasakh too was tried but failed to get foothold amongst 
the people. The current script was formulated by the commit- 
tee constituted by the State Government for this purpose. It 
needs to be made clear that neither Sharda and Devnagri nor 
Nasakh and Nastaliq can meet the requirements of Kashmiri 
unless and until additions , alterations and modifications are 
made in all these scripts. 

As regards the origin of Kashmiri, there is no agree- 
ment amongst the scholars about its affiliation. Kashmiri has 
certain characteristics which are peculiar to Dardic, a language 
of Pishaca tribe. Some scholars hold the view that the affilia- 
tion of Kashmiri is with Sanskrit and put forth the Sanskrit 
word-hoard current in Kashmiri in support of their view point. 
It is true that no final conclusion has been arrived at as a long 
way is yet to be traversed to come to a final conclusion. The 
research in the typology and comparative analysis of Kashmiri 
with other Indo-Aryan languages is yet to be undertaken with 
scientific accuracy and without bias. In the field of linguistics 
sentiments cannot lead aman ona proper pattern . The view 
of Grierson (1915) is that there is lack of voice aspirates, con- 
fusion between cerebra! and dental letters, consonantal 
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epenthesis i.e. the change in a consonant under the influence 
of vowel and change of Prakrit borrowings in Kashmir. All these 
things are peculiar to Pishachi. Grierson elaborates further with 


argument that the numeral system of Kashmir is typically 
Pishachi. 


Nothing substantial and convincing has come forward 
to discard Grierson’s theory of placing Kashmiri in Pishacha 
group of languages. Kashmir is known as Sharda Peeth(the 
abode of Saraswati) due to the contribution of great Kashmiri 
savants, sages , seers and historians to the various branches of 
Sanskrit literature upto the 14" century. In its earliest phase 
Kashmir absorbed Sanskrit wordhoard in its body with modi- 
fication here and there and that wordhoard is even now its lot. 
Some of the vedic words in their original form are even today 
current. When Persian became the court language Kashmiri 
derived a lot of words from this language . Through the me- 
dium of Persian some Arabic words also found their way into 
Kashmiri. It is interesting to note that some Austric and Tamil 
words constitute basic words of Kashmiri language. The preva- 
lence of such words open new vistas of linguistic and anthro- 


pological research. Kashmir wordhoard has a lot in common 
with Bengali words also. 


Grierson’s observation that Kashmiri is a mixed lan- 
guage is as true today as it was then when he recorded the VII 
volume of Linguistic Survey of India. Grierson is supported by 
Dr.Suniti Kumar Chatterji in placing Kashmiri in Pishacha 
group of languages. 
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8 
SATIRE IN KASHMIRI 


Satire is ingrained in the very temper of Kashmiri lan- 
guage and is as a matter of fact an inseparable part of our day 
to day conversation. It is but natural that the element of satire 
has crept into literature also. A simple stress on a word or a 
mild twist in the expression can turn the tables. Smiling faces 
will look grim and a noble person can become the stock o 
laughter. The piercing pangs of satire some times change 2 se- 
rious discussion into mockery. Hazal, Headun, Gaylum, Tanna. 
Tasna, Kaon,Zurki,Koda,Kasa,Rtsha, Teep and Vothini, are but 
the different varieties of satire, some refined and some crude 
in nature .All these off shoots of satire are to such an extent co- 
related that it is very difficult to separate one from the other. 


It is due to some historical, social and political reasons 
that humour in Kashmir is subordinate to satire. There is more 
of satire than humour present in our literature and day to day 
life. As a result of this particular phenomenon we Kashmiris 
laugh less and suffer more. It is of course very difficult to swal- 
low this bitter pill but one is constrained to reconcile with the 
situation. May be it is an inborn trait peculiar to Kashmiris. 

It was Lal Ded who had written the first chapier of 
satire in Kashmiri. She focussed her satire on hypocrite Pandits 
and those who vainly profess to be the harbingers of salvation 
but had their own axe to grind. Behind ail this theic personal 
interest is supreme. Her satirical vakhs are parables and are 
even today our guiding spirit. 

Nund Rishi is a model satirist of Kashonizé. Elis power 
ful satirical Shruks are proverbial and are often qoused to being 
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forth the reality of the person or institution under attack. The 
target of his satire are vain priests and fake Rishis. Some time 
it is society which becomes the theme of his satire. The basic 
purpose of his satirical Shruks is to pinpoint the difference 
between spirituality and demagogery. 


It was Habbakhatoon (16th Century) who continued the 
tradition. Habba is basically a poet of love and passion, but she 
had imbibed hatred for the tyrannical attitude of her in-laws, 
from the experience she had undergone there. What she suf- 
fered at the hands of her in-laws has at certain places focussed 
her vision from love to satire. 


In some of her lyrics the target of her satire is mother- 
in-law, sister-in-law and the dowry system. 


Maqbool Karalwari is a bitter satirist. He has directed 
the onslaught of his satire to peasants and priesthood of his 
times. In addition, he has severly satirised the institution of 
‘Shakdher j(revenue collection) in his poem ‘Shakhdar Nama’. 
There is none to excel him in expressing the hypocrisy of farm- 
ers and priests. 


Magqbool, contemporary of Abdul Ahad Nazim too has 
some thing to his credit, but there is hardly anything outstand- 
ing about his satire. 


Mirza Mir, a junior contemporary of Magpbool, in his 
“Maqdam Nama’ has failed to make his mark. The cause be- 
hind his failure is the absence of an inner urge, lack of imagi- 
nation and poetic craft. His only purpose seems to refute 
Magbool and refutation in no way can prove to be the basis of 
good poetry unless and until other elements of poetry are not 
properly made use of. 


Hakim Habib Ullah isa satirist of merit and force. His 
satirical compositions have been very popular. His satire is 
meant to expose the ills of the society. In some longer narra- 
tives he has even knocked the natural calamities. His poetry is 
a nice amalgam of humour and satire. But in wit he has noth- 
ing to equal Mahada Shah Deka. 
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Ghulam Ahmad Mehjoor and Abdul Ahad Azad are 
the notable poets of the 20" century. Like in all other genres of 
poetry both of them have made their presence felt in the field 
of satire also but one thing is clear that there is not even a ray 
of humour or wit discernible in their poetry. 


Lala Laxman is a classic satirist. Nothing has escaped 
the pen of his satire, be it society, family,individuals, politics, 
customs, dowry or black marketing. Laxman has paid little heed 
to serious or thought provoking poetry. Whatever he composed 
in the shape of serious poetry has failed to impress the people. 


Samad Mir isa sufi poet of calibre and stature. He too 
has written some satrical poems which shall always be taken 
note of. 

Flashes of satire are present in the poetry of D.N.Nadim. 
He is very bitter in his satire, but his artistic approach to theme 
makes it more effective and penetrating. We come across the 
elements of satire in his gazals also, which speak of command 
on theme and diction. 

Gulam Rasool Nazki is another poet of eminence. It is 
the element of satire present in most of his quartains which 
has shaped his individuality as a satirical poet.He has the knack 
and capacity to absorb and condense a vast theme in the four 
lines of a quatrain. Mirza Arif too is a poet of repute and like 
Nazki has made quatrain as the vehicle of his satire. 

Noor Mohammad Roshan was the foremost Kashmiri 
Poet who very successfully made quatrains as the vehicle of 
his satirical themes. He wrote quantitatively less but so far as 
the satirical quality of his quatrains is concerned it is definitely 
fantastic. 

Amin Kamil and Rehmand Rahi too have inherited the 
legacy of satire. We often preceive the flashes of satire in their - 
poetry. 

Some poets of younger generation have entirely devoted 
their attention to humour and satire but are yet to publish their 
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works. The list of such poets include Makhan Lal Mahav, Khazar 
Magribi, Zarif Ahmad Zarif, Mohammad Ahsan , and Sharif- 
ud-Din Parvaz. 


The tradition of prose in Kashmiri is only a few de- 
cades old. In the field of prose it is in the dramas of Tarachand 
Bismil that we see some specimen of satire. Pushkar Bhan’s 
social satire comprehends all the aspects of contemporary lit- 
erature . In the short stories of Akhtar Mohi-ud-Din there is a 
powerful element of satire visible. Amin Kamils “Kukarjang’ 
too is powerful. 


Short Story:Ali Mohammad Lone’s drama, “Taqdir Saz’ 
is an appealing political satire. Sattar Ahmed Shahid writes 


very good satirical prose but in a lighter vain. He has not pub- 
lished his writings so far. 


Mohammad Zaman Azurda too has contributed his bit 
and is considered a good satirist. 


Other who deserve attention are Zarif Ahmed Zarif and 
Manzore Hashmi. 


In the field of journalism regular column of Weekly 
Wattan ‘Vuchan chus pakan drus’ and Kashur Akhbar’s col- 
umn ‘Bala Dari Pethi’, used to be a very good piece of satrical 


prose. Unfortunately both the newspapers have closed down 
their publications. 


Our folk literature is very rich in satire as well as 
humour, the genres of “laddi Shah’ and Marriage songs’ de- 
serve particular mention. 
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9 
KASHMIRI OPERA 


Opera, basically a genere of Wester origin was intro- 
duced in Kashmiri by Dina Nath Nadim (8" of March, 1914, 
Habba Kadal, Srinagar). The history of Kashmiri Opera be- 
gins with Bombur Ta Yimberzal, which Nadim wrote in 1952. 
It wasan epoch making effort and was for the first time staged 
in 1953 at Nedous Hotel, Srinagar. This opera was the main 
cultural item which was presented before Marshal Bulganin 
and Kruschev, the two Soviet leaders, when they visited Kash- 
mir in the autumn of 1956. It was directed by Mohan Lal Aima 
and was a great success. Some time later, it was translated into 
Russian. The main theme of this opera was Anglo-American 
shadow over Kashmir which was presented symbolically. 
‘Bombur Yimberzal’ and ‘Gilitore’ symbolised the forces of 
peace and prosperity. Nadim continued to write operas and 
made history in this field. After ‘Bombur Ta Yeimberzal’, he 
wrote ‘Niki te Badi’, an opera in which the forces of good and 
evil are at war. At last, evil is defeated and good prevails. 
This opera was staged at Government Women’s College, 
Srinagar. 

Based on folk lore, Nadim wrote ‘Shihli Kul’, 
‘Madanvar Zuvalmal’. Both these operas were staged in the 
auditorium of women’s college, Srinagar. Based on a famous 
folk tale of Kashmiri origin, Nadim wrote another opera titled 
“Hee Mal Nagrai’ in collaboration with Noor Mohammad 
Roshan (Born in 1919, Khanyar, Srinagar) in early sixties. This 
Opera was directed by Colonal Gupta of Song and Drama Divi- 
sion, Government of India and was presented with sound and 
light in the foot hills of Hari Parbat, Srinagar. It was a break- 
through. witnessed by lakhs of people. 
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Nadim wrote *Vitasta’ for Radio Kashmir. It was broad- 
cast in 1970. In 1978, Nadim redrafted this opera for the stage 
with modifications and improvements in songs as well as nar- 
ration. This opera symbolises the synthesis of early Naga and 
Aryan culture of Kashmir. It was produced under the banner of 
Jammu and Kashmir Academy of Art, Culture and Languages 
and was directed by well known theatre personality Pran 
Kishore. Besides Srinagar, ‘Vitasta’ was staged in Delhi, 
Hyderabad, Calcutta, Lucknow, Bangalore and Patna by 
Kashmiri Cultural Troupe and was hailed and appreciated by 
spectators and the national press. ‘Vitasta’ has appeared in book 
form also. 


During 1950-1970, three more operas were written. 
Amin Kalam (Born in 1924, Kaparan, Kulgam) wrote ‘Ravi 
Roopi’ which was published serially in “Kong Posh’ (1954- 
55). Shambo Nath Bhat, ‘Haleem’ (Born in 1921 , Arah) wrote 
‘Bombur ta Lolar’ which appeared in ‘Son Adab’, (1959). 
Rehman Rahi (Born in 1925, Srinagar) wrote ‘Yali Log Motus 
Phur’ which was broadcast from Radio Kashmir in the late 
sixties. These operas were never staged because the authors 
lacked the technique of the stage and pre-requisites of real op- 


era. They classed their efforts as operas, though these may be 
termed as musicals. 


It was Moti Lal Saqi who continued the tradition of 
opera in Kashmiri. Saqi’s first opera was “Hayatan Ziyoon’ 
which was first broadcast and later staged at Srinagar. His 
second opera ‘Maj Kashir’, which symbolises the traditional 
brotherhood and tolerance of Kashmiris was staged at Woman’s 
College, Amira Kadal, Srinagar in 1981. A special show of 
this opera was arranged in honour of the President of India 
when he visited the Valley. Saqi’s another opera ‘Gashi Aagur’ 
was staged at Government Women’s College, Srinagar, in Tagore 
Hall in 1982. This opera is based on the tradition of the com- 
posite culture of Kashmir. This opera is considered as a land- 
mark as far as the execution of the theme and its presentation 
is concerned. It has run in several shows and has been wit- 
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nessed by about 20 thousand people. Arrangements are afoot 
to present this opera in Delhi and other Cities of the country. 
This opera has appeared in ‘Zoon’, the journal of the Women’s 
College in 1982. This was followed by another opera ‘Sonzal’ 
(Rainbow) by ‘Sagqi’, depicting continuity of Indian culture. It 
is being staged and telecast from Srinagar. Another opera by 
Saqi “Sath Rang’ was produced and staged by Maulana Azad 
College, Srinagar in 1985. This opera depicts the role of women 
in the development of human history. Yet another opera of 
Saqi ‘Sirya ta Sangarmal’ is being staged by women’s college, 
Nawakadal, Srinagar. 

It may not be out of place to mention here that opera 
revived the tradition of folk tunes and added some sweet lyrics 
to Kashmiri literature. Opera has a great future and is liked by 
all irrespective of any distinction. Opera enjoys enormous popu- 
larity because it is very close to Kashmiri temper and is some- 
what highly sophisticated form of early ‘Dastan’ which allures 
us even today. 

Present day Kashmiri opera is a combination of ‘Ballet 
and Opera’. In its technique, some new experiments have been 
executed and this western genre has come very close to suit 

_ Kashmiri temper. 
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10 
MOTI LAL SAQI - AN INTRODUCTION 
Vijay Sagi 


FAMILY & BACKBROUND 

When I think of my Papa a number of scenes rush past 
my eyes. Saqi, as 1 know was a walking image of a poet, wear- 
ing a Pharen, with a pen anda pad in his hands, scribbling all 
day long and through the night. I remember vividly a night 
when I told him, ‘It’s midnight.... Why don’t you go to bed?’ 
His reply hit me on the head. He told me he was writing an 
article to get some money to pay my fees. 

May be then I began to know his inner turmoil. I could 
always hear him coughing slightly, talking in-between like thun- 
der and when in a good mood singing melodiously. That was 
his hallmark. Take up any subject and he would make you come 
around to his viewpoint. Though tender at heart he was never 
shy of taking up a challenge. In 1989, ina seminar on Kashmiri 
literature organised by the Post Graduate Department of 
Kashmiri, Kashmir University he did not hesitate to call a spade 
a spade when the debate veered off to politics. 

Born on September 5, 1936, in a rented house at 
Badiyar, Srinagar, Saqi had a difficult childhood. Saqi lost his 
father, Madhusudan Razdan, a sergeant in police, when he was 
around two years old, pushing his mother, Matkuji to hard times. 
It became acute when all her near ones, for one reason or the 
other, left her in the lurch. Compelled to leave the city,she had 
to go to her village, Mahanoor. Every season, she used to get 
food grains from her ancestral land. There were times too when 
the family suffered pangs of poverty. Sometimes the family could 
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not even afford to light the kitchen fire in the evening. Saqi’s 
uncle, Ishwar Razdan, proved an occasional succor. Many a 
time he would pay Saqi’s school fees, which in those days used 
to be an anna, i.e. 16th part of a rupee. But even this meagre 
fee he paid without any one coming to know of it, as his wife 
would object to it. 


Most of his life, Saqi remained morose over the fact 
that he could not experience his father’s love. He often used to 
say that his childhood was far from happy. 


Early Years 


During his early years, when Saqi was just five, Kash- 
mir was a cauldron of progressive ideas. In the backdrop of the 
Muslim Conference changing its identity to National Confer- 
ence, the ‘Quit Kashmir’ movement was gathering momentum 
under Shiekh Mohammad Abdullah. The air was full of slo- 
gans like ‘land to the tiller’ and similar ones, 


The whole of Badgam Tehsil, now a district, in which 
Saqi grew up, had only three schools. He began his studies in 
One of these at Zoohama. Abdul Ahad Dar Azad, a progressive 
thinker and poet initiated him into reading and writing. Azad 
was a pioneer in writing literary history in Kashmir as well. 


Later Azad’s writings and secular concepts had a profound in- 
fluence on Saqi. 


After passing his Eighth Class Saqi was shifted to the 
Charar-e-Sharif High School, ten kilometres away. He had to 
cover 20 kilometres daily, on foot. Charar-e-Sharif is the holy 
resting-place of the founder of the Kashmiri Rishi cult, Nunda 
Rishi (Sheikh-ul-Alam). Saqi studied for two years at Charar- 
e-Sharif. His married sister was staying with her in-laws at 
Dryagam, a village which also has a holy shrine of Sheikh-ul- 
erence for Sheikh-ul-Alam along with his Progressive political 
inclination. This faith, later made him toil hard to compile 
‘Kulyate-Sheikh-ul-Alam’ , the complete work of Nunda Rishi. 


Saqi'used to sing poems even as he was in the last year 
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at his primary school. He got his taste for literature from his 
maternal uncle Tara Chand Bismil, one of the founding fathers 
of Kashmiri drama. The untimely death of his sister pierced 
his heart and the embers of poetic sensibility began to spark in 
him. 


towering Kashmiri poet Nadim wrote, “Sagi is the poet of the 
future’. Those days his pen name was Saqi Romani. 

When Saqi was pursuing his high school studies. his 
family experienced a lot of financial difficulties. His mother 
was forced to sell all her ornaments including her mangalsutra. 
Dejihoru. Because of poverty Saqi could not join a regular col- 
lege. in search of emp!oyment Saqi had to wait for over two 
years before he became a gram sevak, a village-level worker. 
He continued his education, as a private student, and did his 
graduation with honours in English and Urdu. Those days for- 
mal education was a rarity and few possessed college Degrees. 
Still he had to continue to be a village level worker for 16 
years. Then he got a break. He was sent on deputation to All 
India Radio (Radio Kashmir). He gave a rural idiom to his 
programmes and blossomed as a broadcaster. 

Later he moved to the Jammu and Kashmir Academy 
of Art, Culture and Languages and became the Head of the 
Kashmiri Encyclopaedia project, which won laurels for him 
and the Academy. 

Reading and Writing 

It was during his tenure in the Rural Development De- 
partment that Saqi began his extensive studies. He picked up 
the link left by Abdul Ahad Azad and produced “Gasheri ‘,in 
which he presented the poets left out by Azad and his contem- 
poraries. He also penned critical appreciation for these works. 
His quest for knowledge made him delve deep not only into 
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Oriental literature, but also of those from the West. 


His first poem in Kashmiri was published in the Urdu 
daily “Vakil’. Kong Posh, a prestigious Kashmiri journal of those 
times, published many of his poems. His first article in Urdu 
was published in the daily, ‘Hamdard’, a reputed publication 
founded by the journalistic trendsetter in the valley, Pram Nath 
Bazaz. 


In 1966 he brought out his first poetic work “Muderi 
Khwab”(Sweet Dreams). The book made Saqi a living legend 
in Kashmir. It contained his all-time famous gazal “Rozia na 
Rozia” (Who knows what will happen in days to come). The 
gazal became immortalised when Mohammad Khalil rendered 
it as a beautiful qawali. 


The book contains gazals, nazams and quatrains. It was 
written at a time when Kashmiri literary circles were influ- 
enced by Marxian ideas and many of the poems reflected the 
trend. Though Saqi belonged to the progressive movement he 
did not allow his poetry to be predominated by such ideas. He 
emerged as a poet of love, lyricism, nature and a romantic. 


He placed the traditional system of rubayis in a new 
context. Compared to his work in All India Radio, Saqi was 
more appreciative of his work in the Academy. He explained 
his idea in his last interview broadcast by Srinagar Station of 
All India Radio when he said that contribution to electronic 
media was ephemeral in nature and that it loses its signifi- 
cance as soon as it was broadcast. He went on to say that a 
serious minded person would find better satisfaction at an in- 
stitution like the Academy or a University where his or her 
contribution would be of lasting value. 


He strongly believed that literary and historical works 
should remain aloof from religious and friendly influences. Oc- 
casionally this created hindrance in his smooth functioning and 
he got distanced from his colleagues. 


His 27 years at the academy gave him an opportunity 
to go deep into subjects as varied as literary criticism, research, 


- 
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history, folklore, numismatics and archaeology. He also delved 
into the influence of different religions and regions on Kashmiri 
culture, commonly known as Kashmiryat. 


He wrote profusely on these subjects and his research 
papers were published in India and abroad. 


He presented papers on these subjects at different semi- 
nars in the country and in Kazhakistan as well. And there are 
more than 300 research papers to his credit, His last book 
“Aagernaeb” is one on Kashmir’s history, which brings out its 
hidden aspects. The book deals with Chinese, Greek, Budhist, 
Vedic, and puranic sources of history. He also took folk drama, 
“Bhand Pather’, and political geography of Kashmir as sources. 
The book received much critical acclaim. It opened new vistas 
of discussion about the origins of Kashmir’s history. Comment- 
ing on the book, Prof. Manzoor Fazli opines that “‘Saqi is origi- 
nal in his writing because his images are archetypal”. Saqi’s © 
belief that a historian needs to be indigenous establishes his 

‘credential as a good historian. ‘ 

Among his intellectual pursuits was “Ankwan”, a book 
dealing with literary criticism, Novel Kya Gaye (What is Novel) 
and “Mansar’, his second poetic work which brought to him 
the State and Sahitya Akademi awards. Intellectually Saqi trav- 
els far and wide, from fantasy ... to real life. He was dismayed 
that social values were getting eroded. On this concept the noted 
literary critic Dr. Hamidi Kashmiri says in his book ‘Jadeed 
Kashir Shayari’ that “Saqi has snapped his emotional ties of 
the past and is nearer to the hard realities of modern life. With 
this Saqi’s poetic horizons have widened. His experience has 
blossomed and enlarged”. 

He did not get swayed by fashionable trends in poetry 
and grew mystic. He also turned into a ‘nirakarvas? . This Bee 
came the focus of his poetry with a stress on “know thyself”. 
The simplicity of his poetic style is unique. He scaled many 
peaks of Kashmir poetry; but he did not receive the apprecia- 
tion at home that he deserved though in far-away areas his lit- 
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erary words were accorded proper recognition. 


Poetry in Exile 


In his autobiography and letters he said that two trag- 
edies changed the course of his life. The first was the untimely 
death of his only sister; and the second was his displacement 
from Kashmir. He was the first Kashmiri poet to write in exile. 
“Gil”, laments about the little bird, which flutters in the paddy 
fields of Kashmir but is so afraid of human beings that it runs 
away even from their shadow. Then followed a stream of po- 
ems on his favourite subjects. They appeared in a number of 
periodicals, along with Hindi and English translations. Among 
these “Marsiya” rises to a new level of pathos. Many poems on 
this touching subject are yet to be published. 


He could also foresee the future. Five years before the 
Kashmiris’ turmoil began, he wrote in 1984, in his poem 
Mandore (Mansion) that the destruction of Kashmiri traditions 
has begun in an organised manner. He hinted that in a not-too- 
distant future the tradition would be put to further strain. In 
“Dag” he recounts the 5000 years of the history of Kashmir 
and the religious co-existence in the region. He is skeptical 
about the future and said that although he considers the whole 


of India as his country, outside Kashmir he would feel home- 
less. 


The exodus from Kashmir had a telling effect on his 
psyche. More so because some of his ideals too got shattered. 
He had a passion for religious co-existence, right to equality 
and secularism. 

Rishi Cult and Sufi Works 


Moti Lal Saqi is a towering personality in the evalua- 
tion, research and compilation of the Rishi cult and Sufi poets 
of Kashmir. In compiling and preparing exhaustive notes on 
“Kulyatue-Sheikh-ul-Alam”, (complete poetry of Nundi Rishi) 
he studied all the important Rishi Namas (works of rishis). ‘ 
Although some people are not happy with the idea for obvious 
reasons, Sagi, established that Sheikh-u!-Alam, the founder of 
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Rishi order in Kashmir, was a genuine representative of 
Kashmiryat. Though the Sheikh was a Muslim by faith, he was 
a vegetarian and during the last years of his life he gave up 
even fresh vegetables. He would have only those vegetables 
that had lived their full life and had fallen on the ground. He 
gave up family life and lived in caves and jungles. 


Saqi edited complete works of most of the Sufi poets 
with exhaustive commentaries and discovered the works of 
Quadir Sahib Kehni, who had remained unknown in the liter- 
ary world till that time. He also edited the works of Sufi poet 
Samad Mir and wrote a monograph on the poet giving a de- 
tailed critical appreciation of his poetry, unfolding the different 
stages of his mystical journey. 

In addition he edited the complete works of Parmanand, 
the pioneer in writing ‘leelas’ (devotional poetry). Saqi was 
unhappy that some top poets of Kashmir, including Parmanand, 
Abdut Ahad Azad, Krishanjoo Razdan, Prakash Ram, Ahad 
Zarger and Bul Bul Nagami, have not been accorded the place 
they deserved in Kashmiri literature. Saqi felt that after Lal 
Ded, the second place in Kashmiri poetry goes to Sufi poets. 
On the literary scene of the day he believed that contemporar- 
ies couldn’t be good judges on other literary personalities. Saqi 
felt this judgement would have to be left t- the future. 


Folklore 

Saqi distinguished himself in different spheres of 
Kashmiri literature. The valley has a rich tradition of folklore 
but till late Sixties no compilation had been taken up in this 
field. It was Saqi who initiated the compiling of folk songs, 
folk tales (Ladi Shah - Songs of Satire), riddles and songs for 
children. He laboured through seven years to compile the first 
volume of folk songs. Later on he went from village to village 
and with the help of others compiled four more volumes and 
the Jammu and Kashmir Cultural Academy published them. 
The songs that he composed for his operas are a testimony to 
this fact. These songs with folk tunes had a mass appeal and 
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were played time and again over the radio in response to..re- 
quests from the audience. The compilation of folk songs en- 
larged the canvas of Kashmiri music. For the first time children’s 
songs, riddles and songs of joy were composed by Bhajan 
Sopori. This gave a new fillip to Kashmiri music and these 
songs became popular in each and every household. 


Saqi is second to Nadim, in popularising the opera in 
Kashmiri. He wrote seven operas depicting the different facets 
of Kashmir and its ethos. All these cperas were staged and 
were also telecast on Doordarshan. 


Journalism 


Notwithstanding the fact that Saqi was a government 
employee he continued to write articles in various newspapers 
and magazines, giving vent to his feelings. He was actively 
associated with “Kaushur Akhbar”, published by Kashmir Cul- 
tural Organisation and was on the editorial staff of ‘Academy’, 
the cultural journal of Academy. After migrating from Kash- 
mir, he started a newsletter, “Kasheer’, in which he continued 
to propagate his ideals. Some of its issues became controver- 
sial and copies of the newspaper were burnt in 1990 at a time 
when the atmosphere was surcharged. 


In recognition of his services he was conferred Padam 
Shree by the Government of India in 1989. He had several other 
awards to his credit. He was conferred posthumously the pres- 
tigious “Man of the Year award” by the American Biographical 
Institute. 

Saqi’s last moments 


His final moments remain etched in my memory. May 
be, he had a premonition that there was not much time left for 
him. Two days before his death, feeling my concern, he said, 
“Why are you worried? Time is fixed for everyone. I will live 
till I am supposed to, not a second beyond that”. Suddenly he 
turned mystic and said, “Do you know that the tragedy of dis- 
placement from Kashmir has cut short ten years of my life? 
This is the second biggest tragedy that I had. It was in 1990 
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when | had to leave behind my books and manuscripts...the 
only treasure that I had. The first one struck in the early Forties 
when I lost my sister in her prime of life, leaving behind her 
son whom I brought up...” Still he was not disheartened in any 
way. A day before he — we had a long discussion on his 
unpublished works. In the course of it he said, “Yesterday 
Romani had come. He is publishing all the Kashmiri 
his father. See he has already printed all the unpub 
Premi Romani is the son of Dr. Brij Premi, Papa's bosom fiend. 
Then I said,” We will publish all your works wr life ti 
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forever. In a letter to my uncle Mr.M.K.Bhat, 2 mentin rerore 
he suffered a heart attack, he wrote, * De 
me. It will be a sweet one if it comes 
autobiography, Sheij Wath, he says, Do cet eur ny 
It’s a joyous feeling ifa ray of light goes sarc we ne sn 
in a letter to Mr. Shafiq Ahmed of > Rascimr. 7apa Sai, 
‘*My last wish is to attain oneness Wi 7 
his heavenly abode during the inte 
the 21st of May 1999 following a caries eee KES, Fare 
last wish to be cremated beneath a Ce rei fee cnule wes 
fulfilled. As Bahadur Shah Zafar sais. ~ Qirne Wa Rawdiesce 
Zafar dafan ke liye, do gaj zameen 82 Sh RS Gave enc met 
A host of his literary Conme Nees Bie oiminen: or 
ists were present during his last: 
was moved by the wave ofoornines 
‘phone and telegrams that expivsse! oi 
the man who lived aid breathed SX Kasha ty 
from my native village it Kastery ceag tip ins chakien voree 
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death of a poet has been mourned on sucha scale. The condo- 
lences made it clear for me that the people of Kashmir could 
never be communal in outlook. The best tribute to Saqi will be 
to preserve the Kashmiri culture and language in their pristine 


form and colour. 
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il 
SAQI AND MODERN MEDIA 
ASHRAF SAHIL 


Moti Lal Saqi, as I know him, was one of the forerun- 
ners who appreciated the role of media in bringing about edu- 
cational and intellectual renaissance in the post-independent 
era in Jammu and Kashmir. He was fully conscious of the fact 
that in a democratic set up knowledge cannot be a private prop- 
erty of the aristocracy. Media, both print and electronic are the 
only vehicles that can free knowledge from the closets of the 
villas and disseminate it among the teeming millions of the 
ordinary and submerged populace. Since Saqi himself belonged 
to this class, he knew that by broadcasting knowledge among 
the masses, one could actively be engaged in enriching it and 
in widening its horizons. 

Moti Lal Saqi was a man of great erudition, a vora- 
cious reader, and a multi-dimensional scholar, not in the nar- 
row sense of a specialist, but a scholar who believed and prac- 
tised an all-embracing quest for knowledge. He exhibited equal 
proficiency in several disciplines and rejected the time-honoured 
narrow compartmentalisation of knowledge. Knowledge to him 
was an organic whole that aimed at understanding man and his 
surroundings. Be it literature, linguistics, archaeology, folklore, 
religion, mysticism, agriculture, history, culture or sociology, 
Saqi was there and ready to accept challenges. He brought to 
his own writings whatever he found best in other books, par- 
ticularly when he was sure that writing on certain subjects would 
widen the horizons of his mother tongue. His contribution in 
raising the language from the position of a vernacular one to 
the status of a well-equipped and viable medium of communi- 


, 
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cation is outstanding. It will be in order to mention here that 
Sagi, besides his own mother tongue had complete mastery in 
Urdu and English and he wrote in all the three languages with 
equal felicity. 


While working in the J & K Academy of Art, Culture 
and Languages, Saqi availed of every opportunity to use the 
available media to give vent to his scholarly learning and es- 
tablished himselfas an eminent writer. Preparing books of vari- 
ous subjects was his passion, and he was one of those fortunate 
few who succeeded in this. Saqi was one of the first Kashmiri 
writers who understood the significance of Kashmiri folk-lit- 
erature as the real representative of the Kashmiris’ unique iden- 
tity and has strengthened the cohesive bonds among the masses, 
generation after generation.He endeavoured to retrieve this rich 
literature from its oral tradition, and, in collaboration with Naji 
Munawar, compiled the first volume of Keeshiry Luki Beeth, 
an anthology of Kashmiri folk songs. He later added four more 
volumes to this series. Encouraged by the success of the series 
on Kashmiri folk songs he collected a number of Kashmiri folk 
tales, which were published by the Academy under the series, 
Keeshiri Luki Kathi. All these collections inspired the elec- 
tronic media, especially Radio Kashmir to invite traditional 
folk singers and narrators to broadcast folksongs and tales. 


Kashmiri Sufi poetry of several centuries remained scat- 
tered in the form of small and shabby volumes published by 
M/S. Sheikh Ghulam Mohammad and Sons, before the estab- 
lishment of the Academy. Inspired by the successful 
anthologising of this great tradition of our classical poetry by 
Amin Kamil under the title Sufi Sheeyir, Saqi compiled all the 
earlier editions of Sufi poetry under two big volumes. They 
were entitled Keeshir Sufi Sheeyiri - students as well as the 
scholars still use them as the most authentic version. 


Amin Kamil compiled the first authentic version of the 
poetry of Hazrat Noor-ud Din Wali. The Academy published it 
under the title Noor Nama. But it was only a selection; the 
credit of compiling the collected works of the great saint-poet 
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of the fifteenth century again goes to Moti Lal Saqi. The work 
under the title Kulyati Sheikhul Alam generated a fervent aca- 
demic activity and, of course, a creative controversy about the 
real.text of the great poet. It speaks of the success of Saqi’s 
work that several contemporary writers are presently engaged 
in exploring the mystique of Shaikh-ul-Aalam and establish- 
ing the most authentic texi of his verses. 


Writing about poets is a difficult task, and writing about 
contemporary writers is equally fraught with dangers. Saqi was 
again the first to accept this perilous venture and wrote intro- 
ductory essays for all of his major contemporaries, which he 
published under the title “Gaashiry”. The book was the first 
major work on contemporary Kashmiri writers, which helped 
both the print and electronic media to recognise the individual 
merit of these writers. 

Saqi was associated with all the major programmes of 
the state Cultural Academy like the projects on Kashmiri Lexi- 
cography and Encyclopaedia. The first seven-volume Kashmiri 
Dictionary prepared by the Academy would not have been pos- 
sible without Saqi’s contribution. The Chief Editor of the 
Project, Prof. S.K. Toshakhani relied heavily on the native pro- 
ficiency of Saqi. After the preparation of the Dictionary, Saqi 
was entrusted with the project of preparing a Kashmiri 
Encyclopaedia. It was Saqi’s profound interest in the history 
and culture of Kashmir that the first three volumes of the 
Encyclopaedia were prepared and published in quick succes- 
sion. Saqi has written most of the entries, and those by other 
editors were thoroughly revised by him. These volumes serve 
as the main point of reference on Kashmir and Kashmiri cul- 
ture and are being extensively used by makers of various docu- 
mentaries for television. The stupendous project would cer- 
tainly have reached its culmination, had Sagi lived the full circle 
of his life. 

Soon after the establishment of a Post-graduate De- 
partment of Kashmiri in the University of Kashmir, Saqi was 
invited by the University to undertake a number of research 
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assignments. He also wrote a volume on Technical Terms in 
Kashmiri, a project of the Department of Kashmiri that remains 
unfinished. 


Ever since the beginning of his literary career, Saqi 
remained a regular contributor to various literary and informa- 
tive programmes for radio and television. As he was conscious 
of the literary value of his writings, he preserved the manu- 
scripts and revised them whenever there was an occasion to 
publish them. Yet many of them remained unpublished. I wish 
the electronic media were in a position to preserve the scripts 
and the broadcast tapes to help their publication. 


Saqi wrote the basic scripts of several documentaries 
for the television. Most of them were related to historical is- 
sues, archaeological sites, and personalities. Some of the docu- 
mentaries that are still admired are: Swami Parmanand, 
Krishanjoo Razdaan, Kashmir Shaivism, Maqbool Kralwari, 
Abdul Ahad Azad and Samad Mir. 


For Saqi, writing for the media was a purposeful en- 
gagement. He realised that to know is to be actually engaged in 
exploring, and interpreting knowledge is to possess that final 
product which is always subject to critical analysis. He also 
knew that knowledge couldn’t be enriched without sharing it 
with others. Saqi was always wrestling with old manuscripts, 
forgotten dusty books and worn out documents. He enjoyed 
discussing contemporary issues with his friends while vocifer- 
ously defending his position. It was his strong conviction in the 


thoroughness of his study and research that made him what he 
was. 
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12 
MOTILAL SAQI — AS I KNOW HIM 
Dr.Amar Malmohi 


It is the blooming moment, enjoy the breeze 
That blooming flower has uncertainty 
Tomorrow may be mournful, don’t bother for it 
Tomorrow is your call; you have to leave the garden. 


(Saqi) 


Life presupposes death. If there is no death, life cannot 
exist. Death gives meaning, purpose and beauty to life. Man is 
afraid of death yet according to Freud he yearns to die, some- 
times consciously but generally unconsciously. However, death 
may be what it is philosophically or metaphysically for the uni- 
verse and the dead but for society it is shocking. It is a perma- 
nent separation from the near and dear ones. 

In a sense, so far as I have understood him, Saqi had 
never forgotten death, yet when I heard all of a sudden about 
his death, I was shocked and stunned, for | was expecting that 
he was recovering at Delhi. I felt a void and the painful feeling 
came to my lips- 

They say, Saqi expired 
Alas! None is now left to support 
(language, literature, culture & friendship) 
The syllables are stunned and the Kashmiries sob 
Alas! All is shuttered and dusty. 

May 21 1999 became a sad day for every lover of 
Kashmiri culture. Saqi’s death produced shock waves through- 
out J&K, in the cultural circles of Delhi and among the lovers 
of Kashmiri literature in many cities of India. Saqi was a multi- 
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faceted personality. Some were grieving fora friend and a man, 
some for a poet and critic, some for a researcher and compiler, 
some for an encyclopaedian and some for a doyen and reposi- 
tory of ethos and culture of Kashmir. The grief was so manifest 
and widespread. 


To understand and estimate the personality of a man it 
is essential to understand the various levels of his culture, from 
family to group to society and onwards. Whatsoever one gets 
through heredity in the form of unconscious drives or Samaskars, 
is given the first coat and shape in the lap of the mother. This 
lap and the kiss is the cradle of all civic virtues and aesthetic 
sensibilities. Saqi’s mother Matkuj, became a widow at an early 
age and had to fight many odds, social and economic. Yet being 
a noble and farsighted woman she was able to sublimate the 
floods of her agony into irrigating channels of her apparently 
barren hopes. Saqi had a tough childhood but it enabled him to 
get practical experience of the various shades of life. Being 
quite sensitive he matured mentally very rapidly. The sudden 
demise of his elder sister was his first shock in life. It raised 
many questions about life, death and love in his mind. When 
he could not find a ready answer to his subjective queries, he 
started composing poetry at the age of fifteen. It may also be 
due to the influence of his maternal uncle Tarachand Bismil 
who was a renowned writer during the Nineteen Forties. Be- 
sides Bismil, Saqi acknowledges the influence of famous poet 
Abdul Ahad Azad who was.his teacher. However, more than 
anybody else, he was influenced by his mother. During those 
days- Forties and Fifties, kashmiri Pandits in rural areas spoke 
pure Kashmiri. Saqi owes his mastery over rural and the origi- 
nal form of Kashmiri to his mother. In our generation our moth- 
ers Were the real custodians of the purity of our culture, values, 
spiritual outlook and embodiments of limitless love. Ignorant 
and illiterate folk, whom we, inspite of our education and sci- 


entific temper, may not be able to face at the eve of Eternal 
Judgement, if everything is not absurd. 


The multi-dimensional personality of Motilal Saqi bears 
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no comparison in the literary and cultural history of Kashmir 
so far as his multi-shaded contribution is concerned. However, 
by conviction and choice he was basically a poet. He had burn- 
ing sensibilities as a poet and had an objective viewpoint of 
history and research. The other disciplines were thrust upon 
him due to poverty, official requirements and certain ethical 
compulsions. Though these were thrust upon him, he contributed 
his best in all the shades of literature. His intensive studies, 
hard work and sense of respect for his individuality paved the 
way for materialising his dreams. But when he found that a 
portion of his burning research did not suit others, he was hurt. 


Motilal Saqi and J&K Cultural Academy deserve a 
separate write-up. He gave the institution his best years and 
enriched Kashmiri language and literature. He was responsible 
to a great extent for the mass recognition that the Academy has 
achieved. At the same time the Academy provided him chance 
to interact at state and national level. This enriched his talent 
and experience. He expressed his ideas through the publica- 
tions of the Academy. Saqi tried his best to make the Academy 
all the more prestigious by thinking objectively as an unbiased 
Kashmiri. 

Saqi’s first poetry collection is Modir Khaab(Sweet 
Dreams) published in 1966. The Sahitya Akademi and the J&K 
Cultural Academy gave him awards for Mansar| 979 (The Pri- 
mordial Lake of Mind). Neer Nagma 1997 (Songs of the 
Meadow) is his last published poetry collection. Before assess- 
ing him as a poet we have to remember that all poets can not be 
a Ghalib or a Shakespeare. Even Ghalib and Shakespeare owe 
their place to the literary sphere of their times. Poetry or art is 
the manifestation of certain attitudes. The basis of attitude is 
feeling and desire - social, psychological, economic, aesthetic 
and spiritual. All these are the sources of experience ofa poet 
and these experiences are recreated ina suitable style. Saqi as 
a poet gets ample support from tradition and recreates it at his 
own level and in his own diction. The 5000- year old colourful 
cultural tradition provides rainbow-hues nct only to his poetry 
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but also to his literal versatility. He does not bother for experi- 
ments and technique, as his poetic flow is intense and sponta- 
neous. He never tries make-believe in his compositions. .He 
does not feel any problem in communication and has a rapport 
with the reader. No artificiality, no hiccups, no seamlessness 
can be found in his poetry. The metaphors give depth to his 
thought and symbols. The intensity of feeling is recreated in 
aesthetic frames. And the brevity is thought provoking. 


Saqi’s profound scholarship affected the poet in him. 
As he was expressing himself in many fields and forms, he 
could not give much time to his poetic compositions. That can 
be one reason for his lack of innovation in technique. 


It is not an individual poet who discovers a new form 
but the demands of a particular age that bring forth new forms 
and innovations through the medium of a great poet like Dina 
Nath Nadim. Even Nadim had to get clues for his innovations 
from Shiv Sutras. It is not the form or technique which holds 
the readers or audience, but the soul, the content, the substance, 
and the sincerity of experience which has the capacity to influ- 
ence the reader. Saqi has ample poetic substance and a particu- 
lar style. The briskness of his Ghazals, the aesthetic and thought 
provoking subtlety of his poems and Quatrains convey his po- 
etic genius. The limitations of this paper does not allow me to 
elaborate this facet but I like to make it clear that for Sagi life 
is not a “mad man’s dream” neither it comes from void nor 
goes to it. Changing dresses it goes on and on, on the path of 
evolution in a chain of circles. Hell and Heaven are meaning- 
less. Mind is the place were one can make hell out of heaven 
and heaven out of hell. As a poet he goes from known to un- 
known, from reflection to the original. In this journey he cre- 
ates and breathes beauty. He wrote in his twenties: 


Could it be spring and a cup of wine 
Evening and full moon 
The songs of bubbling youth all-round 
And my beloved sitting with me. 
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He expressed the utility of love as: 


Take away the lid from the wine-container 
Romance is a decoration of the existence 
The shadows of beauty are the sweet love songs 

_And it makes a human humane. 


However, in his mental evolution he comes to a stage 
where he neither needs moon lit nights nor any sort of wine 
and the beloved. Neither is any worldly music needed nor 
any mundane intoxication for uplift: 


No sooner I called Him, got ecstasy 
Seeing shadow, my whole being got galvanised 
Kind enough, directed me to wait 
May be coming, let me be cautious 


In Saqi the colourless spiritual undercurrent can be felt 
more than any of his contemporaries. However, it does not 
mean that he has less social sensibilities. He has varied thoughts 
on human life. His poems Vanti (Request) and Mandor (Man- 
sion) are examples of his social consciousness. In the former 
he waits for a New Man to rewrite the missing portions of 
history and in the latter he pities the people who do not feel 
that the system is rotten, outdated and fatal for their survival. 


Saqi has a complete hold over language. The virginity 
of many of his words and expressions, flow and communica- 
tive skills are some of the characteristics of his style. He does 
not imitate, nor is influenced by changing trends; instead, his 
substance is local with sweetness of tradition. He enjoys cred- 
ibility. He wrote in all major genres of poetry with equal ease 
but specialised in all types of Quatrains. In Neeri Nagma he 
becomes poet- cum-painter. His word-portraits are colourful, 
penetrating and pleasing .The beauty of the valley is preserved 
in this collection, yet his heart bleeds and bleeds when he finds 
Maj Kashir bleeding. 

The love for Kashmir always brimmed in his heart and 
soul. He was a true Kashmiri who had not mortgaged his self 
to any political principle or sloganeering. The dubious politi- 
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cal motivation for the mass violence, plunder and a call for 
uncouth behaviour led to a curious change. This topsy-turvy 
was never expected by anyone. It shocked all those who were 
not included in this conspiracy. However, all this pell-mell af- 
fected Saqi deeply and resulted in turbulence in the poetic na- 
ture of his composition in this decade. The killing agony of 
forced exile is communicated by him with sincerity in a cre- 
ative metaphor with a positive lookout for liberty and librality. 
His humanistic approach coupled with the dream of a syncretic 
way of life and a system of values adds more depth to his po- 
etic personality. The poems like Gill and the collection entitled 
Neer Nagma are the examples of this triggered thought pro- 
cess. 


It can be seen that how the wounded sensibilities of 
the poet’s aching-ego and the tragedy of losing his address and 
identity get themselves dressed in his sense of poetic aesthet- 
ics: 

Do you recognise me? 

Me? Whom half of Kashmir knew well 
While walking dozens of hand would shake 
And warm my palms; but now 
In this market no body knows me 
When seen by shopkeepers 
They enquire and murmur 
Whose dead body has risen Srom the grave 
Had I been destined to be killed 
Alas! After saluting Sahazanand once 


His ‘Marsia’ is his poetic lamentation. It is an elegy of 
a culture, of a social order and the poet weeps over the psycho- 
logical death of hundreds along with his own self. The dis- 


crimination met by the sinless exiled lot at Jammu finds ex- 
pression: 


These are the new untouchables of our democracy 
Schools and colleges closed for them 
Blamed that 
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They are born in Kashmir 
Have drunk waters from the. Vitasta 
And enjoyed the shade of chinars 
Now under a hot day 
In tattered tents facing rough weather 
Has become their destiny 


Saqi lived to his last cherishing his ideals and writing 
in varied disciplines especially contributing to research and 
compilation. He had not studied in any college or university 
nor had attended any course of methodology under the guid- 
ance of any big name, yet his research work is huge in quantity 
and authentic in quality. This research work deserves many 
doctorate degrees. It seems that his eyes and mental channels 
were quite open from the very beginning. He had a capacity to 
analyse objectively and never liked the researches of those who 
have a habit of projecting their own mind into the nature of 
things. He wrote the first chronicle of Kashimiri poets Gashire 
in Kashimiri and recorded many details with his critical com- 
ments. It goes to his credit that he wrote about his contempo- 
raries too. Similarly he has given his critical estimation of a 
few famous names in his collection of essays, Aankvan. He has 
written about three hundred research papers. Probably no 
Kashmiri Sheeraza or Son Adab of J&K Academy can be found 
without his contribution. 

It was the zest of research that made him collect hun- 
dreds of Kashimiri folk songs. It was not an easy job. He had to 
roam in many Kashimiri speaking areas and had to undergo 
many hardships. To maintain the authenticity and originality 
he had to redraft many songs after cross-checking them. He 
always believed in updating the material with reference to the 
standards of research. He was really well read and had an ana- 
lytical mind and innate capacity of observing things very mi- 
nutely. By his research he not only added to knowledge but 
also wanted others to come forward, on his paved way, to im- 
prove upon him by doing their bit. 

Saqi got his appointment in J&K Academy as Research 
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Assistant in 1972 and had to work in the Kashmiri dictionary 
section. Probably those were the golden days of this institution 
so far as the active contribution to language, literature and other 
forms of culture were concerned. Saqi was fortunate in having 
the company of Prof. S.K.Toshkhani, the Chief Editor of the 
Dictionary Section. Saqi himself told me many times that he 
had learnt much from Toshkhani. 


Saqi soon found himself entangled in the project of 
Kashmiri Encyclopaedia. It was his habit to work tirelessly to 
achieve the end. 


He tried to grow with a vision, but he had to face many 
odds. Dr. R.L.Shant aptly sums up the situation in the tributes 
to Saqi, “During his service in the Academy, he did not feel 
very comfortable because at times he felt that he was being 
discriminated against. It is creditable that he did not let his 
personal trepidation and predictions come in the way of his 
commitment to the pursuit of knowledge”. Being a true son of 
Kashmir Saqi took the job very seriously and contributed eighty 
percent of entries to the first two volumes of the Encyclopaedia 
on art and architecture of Kashmir. The bias and short 
sightedness of some elements that thwarted the ways of knowl- 
edge many times disappointed him. Saqi had to work hard and 
long in research and writing of various entries. He did not care 
for his failing health and domestic problems, yet his zest and 
hard work were awarded by not including a good number of 
entries regarding the Hindu & the Buddhist architecture of 
Kashmir. Will anyone, amongst those who were at the helm of 
the Academy at that time ever reveal the reasons for this dele- 
tion and deliberate negligence? 


Generally all the entries, written by Sagi are detailed 
and up to date. However, when one goes through the pages one 
finds that some entries are superficial. No effort has been made 
to dive deep into certain conceptions. For example the entry 
regarding Shri Tantra neither explains the concept and forma- 
tion nor the philosophy and symbolism. Saqi did not know San- 
skrit. His level of knowledge in this regard consisted of the 
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study of translations of Sanskrit literature. It may be the reason 
for his lack of originality in this context. 


During the preparations of the third volume of the 
Encyclopaedia he was the Chief Editor. However, the process 
of exodus started and he had to leave for Udhampur where he 
remained on Leave Salary —a state policy to make the exiled 
lot mentally rusty and bankrupt, physically ill and lazy. How- 
ever after two years or so, he was given a desk in Jammu office 
of the Academy to pursue the research work on Encyclopaedia. 
He wrote more than half of this volume and updated or revised 
many other entries. One can safely say that had Saqi not been 
there in research project, the dream of a Kashmiri Encyclopaedia 
probably could not have materilised. 

After his retirement no effort has been made to con- 
tinue the project. 

On his research-oriented compilations, mention may 
be made of a few works. He compiled ‘Parmanand’ and with 
his introduction made the poet better known. During the com- 
pilation of the Kulyat of Sheikh-ul-Aalam, he had to dive deep 
into many Rishnamas to establish the authenticity of the poetry 
of this Great Sage. People who know something about the 
poetry can well imagine the problem of distinguishing between 
the poetry of Lal Ded and Alamdar on one hand and of these 
seers and other Rishis on the other. It was a very tedious job 
and involved deep insight, a scientific methodology and under- 
standing of innate thought process. Acknowledging the capa- 
bilities, critical sense and research insight of Saqi, M.Y.Taing 
writes, “ It was possible with the determination and effort of 
Motilal Saqi that this Ku/yat w 3 prepared with the raw threads 
of various Rishnamas”. 

It goes to Saqi’s credit that he made it possible to make 
the Alamdar and Lal De 1 better understood at their respective 
positions in poetry, spi ‘ality and fields of culture formation. 

Kulyate Samad Mir is a masterly compiled research 
work. While recognizing the research and critical faculties of 
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Saqi Lt. M.D.Hajni, a profound scholar in his own right, used 
to say “I wish Saqi had compiled Dewan-J-Wahab”’. Lt. Hajni 
had himself compiled Wahab Hajini’s Dewan with great care. 
Such a man as Prof. Hajni expressing his wishes is a big com- 
pliment not only to Saqi, but also brings forth the large 
heartedness and deep insight of Hajni—a true lover of Kashmiri 
language. After Hajni’s death Saqi wrote a monograph on Wahab 
to fulfil Hajni’s desire. 


The research-oriented personality of Saqi can be guaged 
well by the compilation of the Sofi Shairi. Mohd. Amin Kamil 
is not only a renowned poet but also a celebrity in other literary 
fields. He had compiled the first edition of Sofi Shairi in three 
volumes with a scholarly introduction to each. The authorities 
in Academy wanted Kamil to compile the second edition of the 
Sofi Shairi with better order and editions of new research. But 
Kamil did not take up the assignment, and no other scholar 
came forward because the compilation involved a lot of com- 
plication and hard work. Saqi had gusto for accepting chal- 


lenges and as such he compiled the two volumes of the work 
with clarity. 


Appreciating Saqi for his endeavour, the then Secre- 
tary of Academy Mr.Taing said, “ We had requested first to 
Kamil Sahab, and then to some other friends for going through 
the first edition and finding deficiencies, suggesting improve- 
ments and making new editions as per their insight. But even 
after repeated requests and waiting for long time no one ac- 


cepted our plea. We requested MotiLal Saqi for help by taking 
the assignment.” 


Saqi wrote tirelessly and had the Capacity to write about 
anything. He contributed to all the Kashmiri periodicals and to 
all those journals, which have a cultural bend, like Vitasta 
(Calcutta) and Koshur Samachar (Delhi). He had a masterly 
command over the cultural history of Kashmir. I remember that 
in July 1990 the daily “Srinagar Times’ printed a senseless, 
insulting and unrealistic article regarding Kashmiri Pandits by 
some Bengali Banerjee of Park Street to please some people. It 
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was Saqi who wrote a reasonable reply to the author teaching 
him history and reminding him that the first Chief Justice of 
Calcutta High Court was a Kashmiri Pandit, Shambu Nath. 


Saqi wrote about almost all the aspects of Kashmir. He 
even found himself interested in those habits and usages, which 
are not in practice now. He wrote about folklore, myths, leg- 
ends and even on geography and the flora and fauna of Kash- 
mir. 


He was greatly influenced by D.N.Nadim and keeping 
in view Nadim’s poetic heights, illness and inertia, Saqi ar- 
ranged for the publication of his poetry collection to make Nadim 
entitled for the National Award. However, there was some mis- 
understanding between the two regarding proof —reading and 
for this Saqi always felt regret after Nadim’s death. Influenced 
by Nadim, Saqi wrote many Operas and in this genre of poetic 
drama he is second only to Nadim as far as quality is con- 
cerned. It is recorded in an issue of The Hindustan Times that 
after watching the Opera Maj Kashier, Begum Abdullah said 
that had S.M.Abdullah seen that Opera he would have lived 
for ten years more. 

’ Saqi had a tremendous sense of history. This historic 
ity inspired him to translate the Rajatarangani into Kashmiri, 
as he wanted to improve upon the annotations of Stein. His last 
book Aagar Naeb is worth the name — it contains many authen- 
tic clues about the sources to understand and rewrite the His- 
tory of Kashmir. The Bibliography given at the end of every 
essay shows the extensiveness of his studies. 

This collection of essays has the mark of a genuine 
historian. This historicity and sincerity enriches the lucid dic- 
tion in Shehij Wath, his autobiography. It is, as he once told me, 
not only the story of his long miseries and ups and downs but 
also the history rediscovered in its social, literal and cultural 
aspects. It will be injustice to this son of Maj Kashir if the 
autobiography is published with compromising attitudes. 

Above all Saqi was a Man. The humanistic ideals and 
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the values of truth and beauty formed the basic criteria for all 
his actions. Though a superman in his varied contributions, he 
was very innocent and simple in his manners and behaviour. 
He was humble and very popular among the common people. 
John Ruskin writes “I believe the first test of a truly great man 
is his humility.” After 1990 Saqi became heart broken yet he 
loved those who had forsaken him. 


However, he had his human limitations. He was at times 
eccentric to a certain degree, may be due to certain pressures 
and that may be the cause of his preference of convenience to 
conviction in certain situations. He himself has told me about 
some situations where he resisted but had to yield due to known 
reasons. 


In his personal life he was a saintly man, meditating 
daily without any ritualism. He had got the Blessings from one 
of the great saints of Kashmir, Nand Lal Ji of Hashura and after 
his Nirvan Saqi used to go for the guidance to Mast Ram Ji. 
This spiritual factor always gave him strength to stand the chal- 
lenges of life. He believed in soaring but never lifted his feet 
away from his own soil. Due to this fact he never bothered for 


gimmicks in his poetic technique, research and assessments. 
Tradition had such an impact upon him. 


Saqi had faced hardships and he never wanted his chil- 
dren to undergo the same fate. Hence he worked hard in his 
own field, leaving everything of domestic nature to his wife 
Parmishuri Ji who proved a real soothing Chinar for-him and 
was the moving spirit behind him. He always acknowledged 
her greatness and expressed his gratitude to her while dedicat- 
ing to her his last work Aagar Naeb. 


After the demise of Chaman Lal Chaman he was per- 
turbed. He urged all his friends and acquaintances for printing 


their books. Basically the exodus was sucha shock for him that 
shattered his total being. 


He actually felt himself dead in sprit and emotion. In 
this regard he writes in a letter to his friend and a celebrity of 
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Kashmiri literature Rassol Pompur “I have an earnest desire 
for writing the Cultural History of Kashmir. The work so far 
done in this regard by some is written with coloured glasses. 
To materialize the yearning I have written a lot but on order I 
am at a loss. The tyranny of weather keeps us restless for six 
months. Above all, no personal places of shelter... many houses 
but the agony of homelessness. The three four pleasant months 
in a year just pass in a void — without any activity. The unend- 
ing process of changing places of lodging speeds the time away. 
I have completed the translation of Kalhan’s Rajtarangini into 
Kashmiri but do not find an atmosphere and time for writing 
annotations and explanatory notes. Due to latest researches the 
annotations given by Stein need to be updated. It is not advisable 
now to dive into Rajatarangani taking the support of Stein’s 
oar. Lacking facilities for such works, how can the goals be 
realised? God knows what is in store for Tomorrow. The day 

- nears to set in. I am sixty-two, no stamina is left to burn mid 
night oil. My autobiography Shehij Wath is complete but Iam 
not financially sound to publish it.” 

Such was the anguish of Saqi, for no fault of his own 
like lakhs of the people who are punished for the sins unknown. 
It will take a book to assess the depths of Saqi’s personality on 
the basis of his contributions, values, integrity and scholar- 
ship. Suffice to say that such a man is born but once in a cen- 
tury. 

That agony of separation, the poisonous stab of time 
Penetrated into being 
And cut Saqi’s masterpiece frame. 
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M.L. SAQI AND KASHMIR HISTORY 
Prof.Manzoor Fazili 


Kashmiris generally possess a sense of history. One ex- 
ample is enough to illustrate it. Whether a Musalman or a 
Pandit, whenever they are in any religious benedictions, they 
connect their parental or immediate deceased person in the fam- 
ily up to the Abraham and Moses in the Muslim history or up 
to the gods Shiva, Vishnu or Brahma in Hindu history. Late 
Saqi, as such, does not lag behind this sensibility. 


Saqi’s interest in history is caused by his basic intel- 
lectual quality. He was a grand master in exercising his intel- 
_lect in the beginning due to his poetic talent and later as a 


research scholar. While editing the works of the mystic poets, 
he quotes: 


“Like a lover, who embracing his beloved, loses 
or surrenders 

His self, ignoring the environment, the lover 
turns unawares to 

All things around him. He finds God’s colour 
in every shade.” 


Saqi did not only absorb himself in the poetic domain 
but turned, when out of poetic ecstasy, to dig deep into the 
' history of Kashmir. Whatever may be the reasons for it, he fell 
in love with the history of Kashmir on account of his love for 
Kashmir. To understand his eagerness to know the history of 
the different dimensions of our culture, one need just turn to 
the introduction to his book on folk songs, folk tales and in 


general folklore. For instance talking about the history of folk 
songs he writes: 
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“If we keep in view and understand the folk lore ofa 
society, one will find all the vistas of social values, norms and 
standards and it becomes easy to understand the history of a 
particular society. 


In the introductory chapter in the third volume of Kash- 
mir folklore he describes the fuller life of a Kashmiri as re- 
flected in its folk songs. As a student of history of Kashmiri 
literature Saqi dwells on the history of folksongs, folktales and 
fol theatre. Talking about Bandapather, Saqi accepts that apart 
from Nilmatpurana and Rajtarangni, even the Harwan archives 
testify the presence of theatre in Kashmir. According to him 
Kashmiris were well acquainted with dance, music and other 
fine arts. Saqi preaches history and loves it by examining dance, 
music, art and literature. He is conscious of the history to which 
he belonged. 

Though a poet and student of literature, he is fully in- 
volved in every aspect of Kashmiri social life. He sees history 
in its various forms and manifestations, in Kashmir art, litera- 
ture, folklore and theatre. Every aspect of Kashmir’s culture 
intrinsically possesses something related to history of Kash- 
mir. In the introduction to the collection of folklore, Volume 
three, he finds colourful life in our folklore and takes it as a 
mirror which reflects the entire gamut of our social ethos. In 
his introduction to mystic poetry of Kashmir, Saqi believes it 
to be a valuable and unparalleled wealth of our culture. He 
concedes that in our history such poetic literature marks the 
continuity of history and mystique of times. 

Saqi is embedded in its past and he finds the present as 
glorious as the past. Although in the last one decade, he felt 
separation from his land terrible but that did not stop his love 
for it. He is a lover of everything that is Kashmiri and accord- 
ingly he could not but dive into its past. It was this impulse 
that made him embark on the project that has descended to us 
as Aager Naeb. In its introduction, he presents himself as a 
very humble research scholar but his urge for investigations 
reveals that he had a great sense of history. He states: 
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‘No misunderstanding about my own self. | understand 
that it was not possible for me to reach the boundaries of the 
history that | own but it is a humble contribution and need to be 
considered a gift. 


He further adds that many historians had the privilege 
to plunge into its various aspects but most of them did not be- 
long to the land. Thus, while commenting on civilization he 
says that it is not available at a shop so that like any commodity 
we could purchase it. Explaining civilization he believes it to 
be a sentiment, a song, a mode of thinking and a style of dwell- 
ing. To him civilization is contentment of possession and pain 
of loss. It is that substance on which creativity rests. Then Saqi 
confesses and he presents it humbly which reveals that there 
isa historian in him. He says, “I cherish to write the history of 
Kashmir civilization.” It is this hidden historian in the poet 
Saqi that springs out in the book ‘Aager Naeb’. If we translate 
the very title of the book it would mean, “ appraisal of origin”. 
Saqi has done justice to the topic by investigating into the 
sources of Kashmir history. : 


He describes in the beginning the Chinese sources per- 
taining to our history. He admits the relation between China 
and Kashmir and calls for its authentication by archives found 
at Burzahama. According to him these archives reveal that the 
China Kashmir relations existed before our written history. 


Thus, the relationship is very old. However he concedes that 
the relationship could not be located properly. 


When he talks about Greek sources, he is equally em- 
phatic to reveal the relationship tetween the East and the West. 
He believes it to be as old a relationship as that of the human 
history itself. He discusses in detail the connections between 
the Greeks and the Kashmiris. He delineates how Herodotus 
mentions about particular ants, which were existing in Kash- 
mir at that time. He says that the details about ants are not a 


figment of imagination of Herodotus but were actually existing 
in Kashmir. 


In his zest to explore the history of Kashmir in original 
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sources and particularly that of ancients, Saqi investigates into 
Buddhist sources relating to Kashmir. He tries to locate the 
influences of Buddhism on Kashmir from the 4th century to 
the 6" century BC. He tries to prove that Buddha had visited 
Kashmir and for long time the influences of their religion re- 
mained conspicuous in art, architecture, science, philosophy 
and so on. His sources for Buddhism in Kashmir are western 
travelogues, Chinese and Indian sources. 


Next he explains our own traditions, and as a Pandit 
born in a reputed family, and of sound intellect he provides a 
detailed study of Vedas, Puranas, and Mahabharata which throw 
light on Kashmir’s history and culture. While discussing these 
sources he confesses that Kashmir made a greater contribution 
to art, literature, architecture, history and so on as compared to 
other parts of India. To him, our past is the valuable portion of 
our conscious world and is its essence. Through his detail dis- 
cussions regarding our historical perspective and sources, Saqi 
reveals acute sentiment of his sense of history. 


In other half of the book, he treats Alberuni, Kalhan, 
Taranath, M.A. Stein in detail, praising them to have unearthen 
our past in most impartial manner. He treats them as the fore- 
runners who have established the records pertaining to Kash- 
mir history. 

Saqi is fuller personality, when he explains the 
Bandapather or musical theater and tries to describe the artist 
as an actor, who enjoyed the folk appreciation for his perfor- 
mance on the folk theater. In the beginning he defines the words 
like Band and Pather. According to him Band in Sanskrit means 
an artist and Pather in the same language is a dancer. Today 
this folk theater is just like a circus show. While explaining it 
as a source of our history, Saqi seems to dance with the words 
that make him involved with the source of Kashmir history. 

Finally, as a modern research scholar he concludes the 
study of sources of Kashmir history with political geography. 
Saqi treats political geography as an important source of his- 
tory. Though political geography is as old as the Greeks but in 
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its contemporary history of political geography it has developed an 
independent status. However, with the impulse of knowing 
Kashmir, Saqi developed a theory which reflects how geogra- 
phy played a vital role in the politics of Kashmir and to him it 
will continue to influence our land. 


Thus, Saqi has a great sense of history and tries to 
unearthen it. As said earlier, he wanted to work more to 
delve deep into it but unfortunately age betrayed him and his 
desire to work more on history belied him. Saqi and the his- 
tory of Kashmir are so close to each other that while handing 
over the copy of his book, Aager Naeb to me in November 
1998 in Abhinav Theater at Jammu, he said to me: 


‘I am not historian, but somewhere the historian is 
hidden in me. Please examine the book if he is in 

me. If you trace him I have betrayed him so far.’ 

Later when I read the book seriously, I found the histo- 


rian in him. However, his historian is unfortunately blurred by 
his poet who surrounds him. 
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14 
SAQI AND HIS CONTEMPORARY POETS 
T.N.DHAR ‘KUNDAN’ 


Mid-twentieth century has been a landmark in Kashmiri 
literature in general and Kashmiri poetry in particular. Not only 
did the stream of poetry take a sharp turn at this point, but it 
also ushered in a period during which a host of poets came on 
the horizon. Moti Lal Saqi was one of them and I am proud to 
have been one of his closest contemporaries. We had our se- 
niors, our equals and our juniors. All were products of a near 
revolution that came about in Kashmiri poetry. We already had 
a rich tradition no doubt, but it was mystic, philosophical, de- 
votional, religious or simply romantic. Philosophic poetry had 
originated from the Vakhs of Lal Ded and Shrukhs of Nunda 
Rishi. Paramanand, Krishna Razadan, Abdul Ahad Nadim and 
the like had sung devotional songs. Habba Khatoon, Arnimal, 
Rasool Mir and the like nurtured Romantic poetry. Luminaries 
like Mehmud Gami, Shamas Faquir, Swaccha Kral, Nyama 
Saeb, Mehjoor, Masterji and others further enriched this tradi- 
tion. Yet every one of them had a distinct fervour and a distinct 


characteristic. 

Abdul Ahad Azad who was born in the beginning of 
the twentieth century passed away in 1948. During this short 
span, he sowed the seeds of a movement, which later came to 
be known as the progressive movemert. In the post-Indepen- 
dent Kashmir, this movement gained momentum and produced 
a galaxy of poets. The hub of activity was the Kashmir Cultural 
Front with Dina Nath Nadim providing the lead and Rehman 
Rahi, Noor Mohd. Roshan ,Ghulam Nabi Firaq , Ghulam Rasool 
Santosh, Arjun Dev Majboor, Dina Nath Almast, Prem Nath 
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Premi and others giving an active support. Nadim, who was 
the torchbearer of this movement, brought about a revolution 
in all the three aspects of poetry - diction, form and content. He 
used pure Kashmiri words and phrases with a musical tone 
and artistic mastery. He did write Nazms and Ghazals and also 
introduced the free verse, sonnets and operas. He wrote about 
the oppressed, the downtrodden and the exploited. He wrote 
about the aspirations of the mankind, the need for world peace 
and the dignity of man. Nadim had the vision of a bright tomor- 
row, of a classless society of equality and prosperity. His ap- 
proach was original and down to earth. However, in the early 
years his compositions did border on slogans, 


“Hamlawar khabardar” and ‘‘Bi Guia-niAaz” 


This was perhaps more by design than by accident. Yet 
he produced masterpieces of universal appeal and those trans- 
gressed time and space - ‘Maychum Aash Paghich’ and ‘Subuh 
Gahi’. Rahi, another prominent poet of this movement, was 
greatly influenced by Persian and Urdu masters, particuiarly 
by Iqbal. His later poems compiled in ‘Nav Rozi Saba’, there- 
fore, lost the typical Kashmiri fragrance that was seen in ear- 
lier booklets, ‘Sanaven Saaz’, ‘ Mayon Malayon’ and ‘Magar 
wyth ma che shnugth’. Firaq was highly influenced by English 
poets like Coleridge, Tennyson and Shelley. This dyed his writ- 
ings in an alien colour. Most of the other poets like Amin Kamil, 
Abdul Haq Barq and others wrote initially in Urdu and later 
switched over to Kashmiri. They absorbed the influence of 
great Urdu writers Faiz Ahmad Faiz and Ali Sardar Jaffri but 
most of them ended up with Iqbal. There, were some poets 
who were enamoured by the writings of Meeraji and 
N.M.Rashad but their influence did not last long. The effect of 
Russian revolutionaries, Nazim Hikmat of Turkey and others 
of that group was also seen at times. The seniors made their 
own contribution. Masterji continued with the tradition of mys- 
ticism. Mirza Arif wrote Rubais, later called ‘Tukh’, with a 
great finesse. He penned some of the best four liners. Ghulam 
Rasool Nazaki switched over to Kashmiri from Urdu and wrote 
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Ghazals and Tukh with equal dexterity - ‘Gaman Manz Geer 
Ausus’ and * Phykayan Pyath Bor Ausom’. 


Dina Nath Almast, an accomplished artist of the Ben- 
gal School was a sensitive poet who carried the subtlety of his 
brush to his poetic composition. He used beautiful expressions, 
appropriate similes and picturesque metaphors. His poem “Bala 
yepari’ was a painting using words instead of colours. Nadimji’s 
mother used to sing his poem ‘Vyasiye chala hai, chala hai’ 
with emotion. Almast was very particular about using similes. 
He once vehemently criticised Nadim for comparing the Moon 
with tattered Pampore woolen sheets, ‘ Zoon ktch tchot hish’. 


Noor Mod Roshan assisted Nadim in giving a new di- 
mension to Kashmiri Poetry, by giving operas like Bombur ta 
yambarzal, Neeki ta Badi” that won acclaim from all. Prem 
Nath Premi developed his own style, when he wrote poems of 
the tiller in a typical rural idiom. Ghulam Rasool Santosh was 
yet another artist-poet who had a style of his own. In art and 
poetry he was influenced by the Kashmiri tantric tradition. His 
‘Baher Taweel’ written in the Persian tradition of Bhawani Das 
Kachroo, was an important contribution to Kashmiri poetry. 
For him ‘Kashir’ and ‘Sharika’, the presiding deities of the 
valley, were synonyms, both having the three sounds ‘Sha’, 
‘Ra’, and ‘Ka’. There were many more poets of repute who 
enriched the Kashmiri literature in their own distinctive ways. 
While naming a few of them, one cannot forget Ghulam Nabi 
Khayal, Nand Lal Ambardar, Arjun Dev Majboor, Muzaffar 
Azim, Shamboo Nath Bhat Haleem and Ghulam Nabi Aariz. In 
short the sky of Kashmiri poetry was full of shining stars and 
ad their respective orbit, luminosity and thereby 
an individuality. Yet, in this poetry of the past five decades a 
name that stands out is that of Vasudev Reh of Sopore. His 
immortal poem ‘Shab Garud’ was meant to shake the society 
from out of slumber. He cautioned, ‘Yena reh zalev mehrani 
not the flames burn your bridal dress.How pro- 


planets, who h 


damna’ - Let 
phetic it proved to be. 
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Makhan Lal Bekas, Chaman Lal Chaman, Farooq 
Nazaki, Fazi] Kashmiri and others also wrote Ghazals, Nazms, 
free verse, Tukh and Geets. Some followed Mehjoor, some 
Masterji, some Nadim and some had their own colour. Some of 
us, including me, were influenced by Sanskrit and Hindi po- 
etry, which has been flowing without any let up for the last 
seven hundred years, in different hues, moods and shades. 


With this rich heritage of poetry and such a variety it 
was very difficult for any one to create a niche for oneself in 
the contemporary literary scene. Yet in this backdrop Moti Lal 
Saqi not only kept pace with the times, but also made a place 
of distinction for himself. He was a versatile genius with a 
remarkable capacity to write with equal ease in prose and po- 
etry. He had an uncanny sense of history and was therefore 
research oriented in approach. I feel that but for the turmoil ° 
that forced him out of the valley and hastened his death, he 
would have made more contributions to Kashmiri literature, 
language, history - rich, original and unique. 


So far as his poetry is concerned, he developed his own 
style, chose subjects dear to his heart and used a distinctive 
diction, imagery and idiom. This is clear from the three collec- 
tions of verses that have been published as also from other 
compositions that appeared in various publications. I distinctly 
remember those early days when as budding young poets we 
would attend the meetings of the Kashmir Cultural Front in 
Exhibition grounds and recite our poems in the presence of 
stalwarts like Nadim and Rahi. Undeterred by the severe criti- 
cism in these sittings, Saqi kept on his poetic journey, chose 
his own distinct path and walked on boldly, gaining strength 
day by day. In the preface to one of his collections ‘Neei Nagma’, 
he admits that he is neither classical nor romantic, neither an- 
cient nor modern. He used the language of a common villager 
in its pristine purity rather than that of the urban elite. Saqi_ 
gave expression to the villager’s feelings, aspirations and emo- 
tions. He was different from the rest in the sense that he was 
alone in a crowd. He was like his fellow writers in the sense 
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that he lent his support to the collective movement to enrich 
Kashmiri literature. He used almost all forms of poetry writing 
and excelled in writing four-liners, Tukhs. He was a tall figure 
yet humble in disposition. The contemporary problems of safe- 
guarding environment, strife and hatred and the decline in hu- 
man values did not escape his poetic insight and he wrote on 
those topics with concern. He was against any type of regimen- 
tation, pre-conceived notions and the biased and distorted view 
of our history. He had an open mind that a true artist should 
have. Whatever he wrote, he wrote with an open mind and that 
is why he stands apart like a Pole Star. Many Kashmiri poets, 
past and present, including Mehjoor, Masterji and Nadim have 
described the natural beauty of the valley of Kashmir in their 
poems. These have been partial. The graphic description of the 
valley, its beauty, flora and fauna in its totality that Saqi has 
made in his poem “Accher Murach’ is unique and covers all 
aspects of its grandeur. The emotions contained in these poems 
are ecstatic. His other poems are eloquent of his own feelings 
and emotions. He agrees with Coleridge when he says that ‘po- 
etry is the best words in the best order’. Because of this belief 
Saqi carefully chose the words and phrases for his poems and 
then arranged them in the best of order. This presents a sym- 
phony of music and message, muse and meaning which satis- 
fies heart and soul. In his own unique way he has expressed his 
dreams and thereby painted them on the canvas of poetry. The 
meters used by him have a natural flow of the mountain brooks. 
The words and expressions carry the hues of the spring flowers 
and their message is covered with the fragrance of the saffron. 
The ideals that Saqi holds in high esteem are lofty like the 
mountain peaks surrounding the vale and his intentions are 
pious like the Shrines and holy springs in which Kashmir 
abounds. I salute him as a dear friend, a fellow poet and above 
all a human being with a level head and a compassionate heart. 
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15 
MOTI LAL SAQI - 
AS A POET AND HISTORIAN 
Syed Rasool Pompur 


I very well remember when the renowned poet and 
scholar of repute Moti Lal Saqi joined the State Academy of 
Art, Culture and Languages as Senior Literary Assistant in 1972, 
when the then Chief Minister Syed Mir Qasim was its Presi- 
dent. His fresh appointment in the Academy pleasantly coin- 
cided with my promotion from Senior Literary Assistant to that 
of Assistant Editor. Prior to joining the Academy Shri Moti Lal 
Saqi was working in Radio Kashmir, Srinagar. The promotion 
of our colleague, Badri Nath Kalla, a Sanskrit an’ Kashmiri 
Scholar, also took place at the same time. Obviously Shri Saqi 
was appointed against one of the posts vacated by us. Our 
friendly and fraternal relations had become fast even before 
being professional colleagues for more than twenty-five years 
in the Academy. He retired in February 1996 as Editor Co- 
ordi..ution Encyclopaedia Kashmiriaana and I bid farewell to 
my service in March 1996 as Editor Kashmiri. It is not an easy 
job to recall the sweet memories that lasted for a meaningful 


and buoyant period of our life. Our relations were always cor- 
dial, selfless and sincere. 


He never idled away his time but made best of its use. 
Reading and writing was his labour of love. His love for Kash- 
mir and its magnificent past made him nostalgic at times. I 
can, without hesitation say that Saqi put the Academy’s refer- 
ence library to optimum use. His liking for good books was 
immense and could never resist the purchase of a good book on 
Kashmir. He had a deep sense of agony over the dwindling 
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down of reading habit among the new generation. He was a 
genuine and versatile writer. He had an equal command over 
writing in Kashmiri, Urdu and English. His writings bear tes- 
timony to all this. He never conceded defeat while facing the 
hard and bitter realities of life. He took them as the normal 
facets of the human destiny. He was a chronic patient of hyper- 
tension and was a victim of diabetes for many years, which 
ultimately caused the fatal cardiac arrest and took away a most 
precious life from us, causing an irreparable loss to Kashmiri 
language and literature. 


He was a treasure house of knowledge and information 
and was rightly called the living Encyclopaedia. His quest for 
learning was legendary. The vacuum caused by his sudden and 
untimely death is difficult to be filled in the near future. His 
poetic compositions and prose writings of the last days of his 
life.abound in freshness, brevity, insight and artistic excellence. 
Saqi’s critical evaluation of Vasudev Reh’s poetic works, his 
travelogue of Kazakistan and Yadan Hund Alav (autobiogra- 
phy) published in bimonthly “Aalav’ of Information Depart- 
ment bear undeniable testimony to this. 

His rediscovery of hidden beauty and collective wis- 
dom as magnificently reflected in his study of folklore and leg- 
end is yet to see the light of the day in Kashmiri and Urdu. His 
anthropological study of Kashmiri folklore, done for the State 
Cultural Academy awaits publication. His Rajtarangani’s 
Kashmiri translation with commentary is commendable. The 
Sahitya Akademi is undertaking the publication of his pride of 
works in a phased manner. In the first instance Eighth Tarang 
of the work is being published. Volumes of his thoughtful writ- 
ings on the History and Culture of Kashmir are yet to be com- 
piled, edited and published in a befitting manner as an ever- 
lasting and glowing tribute to the departed soul. Publication of 
the Cultural History of Kashmir is also a dream unfulfilled, 
due to discouraging socio-political environs of Jammu and 
Kashmir. It is ver, difficult to write and comment on the liter- 
ary achievements of contemporaries, but Saqi has achieved the 
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impossible in his Gashiri”(Luminories) which could easily be 
taken as a concise history of the contemporary history of Kash- 
mir literature. In his research works and representative collec- 
tions of poetry like Kuliyat-i-Samed Mir, Sufi Shairi Volume I 
and Volume II, and Kuliyat -i-Hazrati-Shiekh-Ul-Aalam, Moti 
Lal Saqi, like a genuine scholar made use of all the available 
resource material both published and unpublished. Inspite of 
his utmost care to reach the acknowledged standards in his 
research works there is some scope for improvement like any 
other work of research which is always a continuous process. 
Kulyat-i-Shiekh-ul-Alam will certainly help to compile an au- 
thentic text for critical evaluation of devotional poetry. 
‘Aankwan’ is an attempt to understand, rediscover and recre- 
ate the hitherto lesser-known luminaries of Kashmiri poetry. 
Aagar Naeb is Saqi’s latest and last collection of research ar- 
ticles on history, culture and geography of Kashmir. Saqi in his 
foreword to this thought provoking collection of articles says, 
“Aagar Naeb is an attempt to understand and evaluate the his- 
tory and culture of Kashmir in a distinct non-traditional way. I 
have tried to reach to the core of Kashmir as observed by for- 
eigners to rediscover the lost clues leading to the original 
sources”. Notwithstanding the discouraging and callous socio- 
political scenario, Saqi asa genuine lover of Kashmiri culture 
tirelessly wrote on its various facets, knowing very well that, 
the same could not easily and immediately see the light of the 
day. 


His unpublished works when brought out will unveil a 
giant and genuine historiographer and literary critic. Saqi’s con- 
tribution to Encyclopaedia Kashmiriana and other prestigious 


publications will long be remembered. 


Poetry was Saqi’s first love. He was a poet by nature. 
In his lifetime Saqi published three collections of poems. While 
writing, Saqi kept his roots in tact with real life. He was a 
protagonist of progressive trends in literature. Still, changing 
trends never swayed him. His inner spirit and mind guided 
him. 
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Man-Sar, won Saqi Sahitya Akademi Award in 1981. 
Like Moderi Khawab, Mansar too, contains Ruhaayiyat, (Qua- 
trains), Ghazals and poems. It’s poetic expressions are candid, 
refreshing, invigorating and artistically excellent which reflect 
both his agony and love for humanity as a whole. 


Saqi’s poetic utterances provide deep insight into his 
own inner self, with an informal devotional mood. While pon- 
dering over the vast, complicated, ever changing, ever charm- 
ing and bewildering universe, Saqi, is a mirror of wonder and 
wonder alone. In order to portray the varied facts of the infinite 
reality and creator behind the universe he has artistically utilised 
the local lore and legend besides Hindu mythology as a vehicle 
of thought. 

‘Neeri Nagma’ (Pastoral Symphonies) is the third and 
the last collection of poems dedicated to his sister. It comprises 
of Qatats (Distches), Rubiyats (Quatrains) and Ghazals. Its Qua- 
trains and distiches excel other genres contained in the superb 
collection. It also reveals his perpetual and unfathomable love 
for his Motherland. 

Kashmir’s chirping and merrymaking birds, fragrant 
fruits and its herbal treasures - all find their due place in the 
beautiful quatrains and distiches of Saqi. By his magic wand of 
poetic expressions, he turns everything beautiful. In this col- 
lection he bridges the gap between man and nature. A poet of 
nature par excellence, Saqi shows the inevitable bond between 
various celestial forms. Artistic merit and poetic diction ts at 
its zenith in ‘Neeri Nagma’. In one of his Quatrains he says: 


Bedecked starry skies can 

not cope with 

the countless pastoral flowers 
blossoming in spring. *- 

Gil is playfully walking 

and the Lotus perspiring 

The Moon is performing her 
Bath in the waters of Dal Lake 
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Everything around is stunned and 
Silent. 
Silence! Silence! 


Allama Iqbal has aptly seen God unveiled in such ce- 
lestial environs:- 


The Mountain, the river and 
The sunset. 

Here I can see the God 
Unveiled! 


It will be in the fitness of things if a representative 
collection of Quatrains of Saqi is compiled, edited and reprinted 
to reintroduce him as a distinct and successful Quatrain Writer 
in Kashmiri. Thus Saqi could befittingly be remembered for- 
ever as he himself says: - 


No body should lament on my death 
Iam crossing the ocean of life... 
In the boat of destiny. 
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16 
AGAR NAEB - SAQI AT HIS BEST 
Dr. R.L. Bhat 


Future generations may scarcely believe that Indians 
of the last century were fiercely protective of their history. We 
may use ‘official Indians’ instead of ‘Indians’ but that hardly 
alters the fact. For, today’s historians are at pains to prove that 
Aryans invaded India, subdued the indigenous people and per- 
petuated an exploitative, discriminatory system even as the very 
thesis of Aryan invasion stands soundly questioned. Today, In- 
dian scholars and leaders are over anxious to recognise Hindi 
and Urdu as two independent languages and to suppress the 
fact that the differences were actually manufactured in the Fort 
William College, in Calcutta in the last decade of 19th century. 
Aryan-Dravidian divide, and upper caste, lower caste dichotomy 
is similarly being firmed up with spurious social filigree. 


In Kashmir, these figments of imagination are being 
stressed with even greater assiduity, to create a designer his- 
tory. One of these is the myth of age-long isolation of Kashmir 
from the Indian sub-continent. Another is belittling the ancient 
past of Kashmir, its arts and crafts, even habits and customs. In 
his Kitabul-ul-Hind, Alberuni said that Siddmatrika was the 
script in use in whole of north India in the 10th century. And 
that it is widely believed to have originated in Kashmir. Yet 
that script now known as Sharda, from which Gurmukhi and 
Ladakhi scripts have been derived is being actively suppressed 
in Kashmir and supplanted by an alien script Nastalique, origi- 
nating in Iran. Had Kalhana not written his Chronicle of Kings, 
we may well have been swallowing a thesis that Kashmir of 
antiquity was a savage barbaric land where the civilized reached 
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only a few centuries ago. 


Moti Lal Saqi’s Agar Naeb, becomes a significant work 
‘in this backdrop of contrived distortion and a willful amnesia. 
It stands out as a collation that takes a comprehensive view of 
the antiquity of Kashmir. Agar Naeb, which means tracing the 
sources, is valuable in understanding the past of this probably 
most famous part of the Indian subcontinent. Moti Lal Saqi 
was nota trained historian; he was foremost a poet, and that is, 
probably, how he would have liked to be remembered. Saqi 
was a walking encyclopaedia on Kashmir, and has written ex- 
tensively on the history, art and culture of Kashmir. That quali- 
fied him more than any formal teaching could ever have, to 
write on Kashmir’s past. In Saqi, Kashmir had a perceptive 
writer who combined his love for lore with an eye for details. 


One finds the first mention of ‘Kashmir Mandala’ in 
Pann’s Ashtaadayayi (BC 4th century). But Kashmir, as such 
finds a clear mention in the nad-stotra of the Rig Veda. Saqi 
had dwelt upon this stotra at great length, bringing out its im- 
plications in clear perspective. Nad-stotra mentions, three riv- 
ers of Kashmir - Vitesta, Askini and Madawadawan, or Madev- 
sind. Vitesta traverses the whole of the valley of Kashmir; Askini 
passes through deep mountains of Pirpanchal range, while 
Madewaden is a little known river flowing in the upper reaches 
of Kistawar. As Saqi says, mention of these three rivers shows 
deep familiarity of the Aryans with the reach and range of Kash- 
“ mir, though the land may not have been mentioned as such. It 


is interesting that a later work - Vishnu Dharmotar Puran calls 
Kashmir ‘ Vitesta-tar’. 


Saqi points to two more important implications of this 
stotra. The name Askini, is the vedic name for the present day 
~ Chenab. Askini means ‘black water’. As Saqi says, thick for- 
ests would not allow the sunrays to penetrate the river in its 
earlier course. Under the shade, the water appeared black. Hence 
only the people of the hilly pocket where it flows, and still 
___ bears that name know Askini Maden-adwan. The vedic sages 

2 must have traveled deep into Kashmir to have known about it. 
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But to have put that seemingly insignificant river into the hymn 
raises a more important question: did the Aryans actually live 
in that area and near around? Aryan invasion is just a theory, 
and a flawed one at that. The racial divide that was imagined is 
not borne out by new research. The hilly, snow bound ‘original 
abode’ of Aryans could as well have been these Himalayan 
ranges, from where they pass to the banks of Saraswati and 
onwards. That would give the entire sub continental past a dif- 
ferent bearing. 


Thus if the statement of Nilamat that people for a long 
time used to come to the valley only for summer months and 
leave before winter, can be juxtaposed with the existence of a 
lake verified by geological studies, the mythic past of Kashmir 
becomes a substantiated reality. As Saqi says, Pichachas could 
have been cousins to Aryans whose customs and language had 
had fewer concourses with cosmopolitanism, with Nagas prob- 
ably being more removed relatives. Here, speaking as we are 
about the antiquity and the available evidence being skimpy, 
these assertions shall essentially remain speculations. But then 
the alternative assertions that have been peddled down are based 
on similar material and have lesser credibility. A single shafted 
axe found at a Harrapan site sustains the myth of a less civi- 
lized, but better armed Aryans, having taken over the vanquished 
Indus people, and their land. 

From Vedic sources, Saqi moves to Greek ones. 
Herodotus, who lived after the Buddha, mentions Kashmir and 
its river Vitesta. Other Greek writers carry on the tradition, till 
Ptolemy includes the land of Kashmir in his book on Geogra- 
phy. Many of the names given by Ptolemy have not been deci- 
phered yet, but the implication that he was writing about Kash- 
mir is clear. Herodotus mentions the fascinating legend of gold 
digging ants. In later literature, the legend assumed many hues 
till it became a colorful tale like one straight from the Arabian 
nights. Saqi examines it at some length, mentioning a related 
record from the Mahabharata. The reference is to a place on 
the North western part of Kashmir, where mining was done on 
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the banks of Indus. Scholars insist that besides the fur-clad 
miners digging out gold, the reference also points to ants throw- 
ing up gold-laced earth in course of plowing their burrows. 


Northwestern part had been the ancient route for going 
into and out of Kashmir. Invaders came through that expanse, 
and Kashmiris went out to invade outer lands using this route. 
This also made Kashmir one with the ancient Gandhara or 
Kabul. Greek historians also mention Gandhara- Kashmir, as a 
compound name. In Ashoka’s time, Kashmir was a part of 
Gandhara Janapad. Though Kalhana named ‘Ashoka’, as the 
being of Kashmir, there has been a reluctance to equate him 
with the great Mauryan King. As Saqi points out, there is no 
basis for this reservation. Indeed, if the whole of the sub-conti- 
nent from Kalinga to Taxila was under his sway, could Kash- 
mir have been left out? Saqi refers to a number of Buddhist 
scriptures, that give ample evidence about Kashmir being a 
part of Ashoka’s empire, and that the emperor had endowed 
the valley to Buddhist Sangha, as another great emperor 
Kanishka did, three centuries later. There are indications in 
Buddhist literature, says Saqi, that Lord Buddha himself had 
visited Kashmir. Buddhism, in any case came to Kashmir soon 
after, within hundred years of his Nirvana, and became the fo- 
cal point for the spread of the Dharma to central Asia and China. 


China and central Asia have indeed had an unending 
contact with Kashmir. Chinese and Tibetan sources give rich 
information on Kashmir, as tourists (yatris) from those lands 
kept pouring into Kashmir, for learning the Buddhist lore and 
collecting scriptures. Some came through the Ladakh route along 
the valley of Indus River, others came through central Asian 
route via Gandhara. Kashmiri Bikshus went out, and one even 
travelled to South Eastern Asia and returned to the valley via 
China bringing with him the pagoda architecture that is still 
used as a motif in the architecture of the rishi shrines of Kash- 
mir. In earlier ages, the Greek incursions had brought a Doric 
architecture, which later gave rise to the prevailing architec- 
tural style in Kashmir. The currents of thought and beliefs also 
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passed in and out like-wise, renewing and refreshing the philo- 
sophical thought currents of Kashmir. This had earned Kash- 
mir the distinction of a centre of learning, to, which most ac- 
claimed scholars referred for instruction and approval. 


Indeed, the isolation and seclusion of Kashmir is a mod- 
ern myth. From the vedic era to Ranjit Singh’s Sikh empire, 
Kashmir has been part of every empire that rose in India. Nad- 
Stotra shows that Aryans roamed its hills and plains in a rather 
intimate way. Vedic religion was the creed of Kashmir from the 
earliest times. Buddhism spread fast in Kashmir, and lent a 
vigorous hand in spreading it further. When Alexander invaded 
India his incursions directly affected Kashmir, as it increased 
the influence of Durva - abhisaris in Kashmir. It was a part of 
the Mauryan Empire, which built its capital city Purnadhisthana. 
It was an important part of Kanishka’s empire, who found it 
important enough to hold the famous Buddhist conference in 
the valley. 

A famous Buddhist philosopher of the second century 
spent two years at the Harvan monastery. Matisgupta was sent 
from central India to rule Kashmir and Meghavahana was called 
in from Gandhara to be the King in the Sth century. Two centu- 
ries later, Lalitadata stormed out of Kashmir and overran the 
northern, central and western India reaching as far as the east- 
ern coast. Saqi sifts an important observation of Alburin to 
point out that it is in the remembrance of the exploits of this 
emperor that the Kashmiri festival of ‘Nav-reh’ is celebrated 
to this day, on the 2nd of the bright fortnight of Chaitra. A 
different conquest took place a century later, when 
Shakaracharya came to Kashmir and returned with Shaivite 
lore colouring his advaita. 

Medieval India was characterised by rise of regional 
powers, and Kashmir was no exception. When Muslim influ- 
ence trooped in, it toured Kashmir too and toured it thoroughly. 
Though the Kings of the Slave Dynasty were not too persua- 
sive, Sultan Shabuddin’s confrontation with Khilji Kings marks 
the presence of the valiey in the Indian sway. Moghuis had 
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Kashmir’s participation, much before it became a part of their 
empire. Yousf Shah, the King of Kashmir’s Independence, had 
years before paid obeisance at Akbar’s Court and actually ruled 
Kashmir on behalf of the Moghul emperor. That he later found 
himself in a confrontation with his sovereign is a different story. 
After Moghuls it was the Afghan Kingdom, and then the Sikh 
emperor Ranjit Singh who annexed Kashmir to his empire. 
Afghan King Shahabuddin is said to have given, or promised 
to give Kohinoor, taken from Moghuls by Nadir Shah, io 
Maharja Ranjit Singh, when he was held captive in 
Shankaracharya fort in Kashmir. 


The last chapter in Aagar Naeb describes the political 
geography of Kashmir. Consistent with the political alignments 
the boundaries of the land called Kashmir have kept on chang- 
ing. When there was no central government in India, Kashmir 
too, like the other regions assumed local Governance. Yet al- 
most all through the ancient and early medieval times, the plains 
adjoining Kashmir have been administered from the valley. It 
was so in the early Gandhara Kashmir era too when the two 
formed one nomenclature. It was this situation at the time of 
Alexander’s invasion. This continued till date into the Hindu 
era. The invasions of Muslims forced Kashmir to close its 
doors, which has pointedly been referred to by Albenians say- 
ing that Kashmiris don’t allow even Hindus to enter without 
adequate scrutiny. But, probably, the Aryans were not guarded 
as well, in the early centuries of 2nd millennium AD with the 
result that Kashmir finally fell prey to foreign hordes. 


While translating Aagar Naeb, I found the chapter on 
Banda Pather rather discounting. In a work that took stock of 
the sources of ancient history of Kashmir, it appeared out of 
place to discuss forms of folk art, even if that were distinctive 
of the valley. 
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17 
KASHMIR IN SAQ’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Arjun Dev Majboor 


It pierces my heart to link the verb ‘was’ to Saqi’s 
name. But reality can never be denied. M.L. Saqi, the doyen of 
<ashmiri language and literature, has left us, leaving behind a 
treasure of his works in various genres, biography, operas, life- 
sketches, research and history, and poetry. There are many un- 
published works of this great writer, especially in prose. His 
style in prose is unique. He is a storehouse of words, always 
lucid and to the point. The most important aspect of his writ- 
ings is that he has authentically interpreted the facts, particu- 
larly historical, political and literary. 

Saqi is a towering writer who developed for Kashmiri 
language a literary and scientific temper in writing. He is at his 
best while describing the scenic beauty of Kashmir. Saqi’s ge- 
nius and mastery over the language can be gauged from some 
passages of his autobiography. 

“The unparalleled scenic beauty of ‘Paadshah Taar’ is 
in front of my eyes. In the grove of pines, on the bank ofa river, 
the eternal music is but the musicians are unseen. To spend a 
day at ‘Ldreh-Mar’ is more precious than a full life. The ‘Chhas 
Kain’ is before me where the flowers shower sweet kisses. 
Nature at its best is in my eyes. There is one kind of flowers in 
one piece of land and another in the adjacent passage. One 
can’t see a velvet flower on a stretch of white flowers. The 
green grass clad by the earth looks as if the whole ground was 
decorated with silver-cards. ‘Pamb-haakh’ (a herb) on hillocks 
and meadows, and the banks of Dudh Ganga are covered with 
fragrant grass (Dupeh Gaseh’) and “Kuth"(a herb). As wind 
blows, the atmosphere becomes intoxicant with the fragrance 
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of flowers and the brain is ina state of ecstasy that can only go 
on expanding”. 

Saqi began writing his autobiography at his village 
‘Mahanoor’. In January 1990 he left his home, so dear to him 
and came to Udhampur. During these years of trouble and tur- 
moil, he continued his work and later completed it at Delhi. He 
was deeply pained to leave his land of birth and would sigh 
deeply when he talked to me about the virgin beauty, ethos and 
heritage of Kashmir. The shade of Chinars haunted him, the 
streams sang for him and the ‘Gil’, a small sensitive bird, would 
relate to him the sad-story of his land. 


In a passage he talks about time ina philosophical way. 
He says, “The past cannot come back, but its memories are the 
essence of life. The past is the basis of our experiences, hopes 
and dismays .The present is linked with the past. The seed of 
future is in-between the two and blooms at the proper time. 
One is frightened, the past is past, the present is crucified and 
the future is dark.. The present and the future form the logical 
conclusion of the past. One who is rootless is destined to be- 
come mad. Upheaval of losing one’s home is like roasting one- 
self on the charcoal of a mulberry-tree. Losing the origin and 
searching one’s roots is too difficult. Anger, shouts, protests 
are right or wrong ways of keeping the struggle on for regain- 
ing our land. These methods can be viewed differently. In the 
present times, loneliness is the only reality”. 


“The fairyland, Heaven may be the imagination of a 
poet, but the hamlets of Kashmir are a bonanza to the eyes. 
Hillocks, trees, streams, springs and birds nurture them”. Saqi 
laments over his seclusion in an alien land. He says, “Villages, 
unlike the dusty hamlets on this side of Peer Panchaal Moun- 
tain but the cool calm and juicy villages of Kashmir, villages 
through which rivulet dance and the birds with their chirping 
carry the atmosphere on their wings. In early summer morn- 
ings the oriole calls first and a symphony of the Autumn-but- 
terfly is heard. The shadowy Chinars, tall poplars and the wil- 
low-trees remind me of the land of my birth. The sweet slum- 
ber under the lovely willow groves made me forget the plea- 
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sures of heaven. All the air-conditioners are meaningless when 
one sleeps in the cool shade of a Chinar. At dawn a walk on the 
dewy-grass would shower nectar on each part of the body. The 
sight of the green paddy fields that would skip over miles to- 
gether, before it rested. While walking, birds of various hues 
would brush the roads and after settling on the banks of streams 
would fly into rooms and terraces. 


I am trapped in this faceless city. I want to break all 
chimneys that have enslaved me. I want to run away. But where 
do I go? My village and my people are away from me. ‘Khathj 
Ded’,Ash-Mall’ ‘Ra’t Ded, ‘Mokhat-Ded’, and ‘Daar Sa’b’, 
maiieedans Their memory is engraved in my mind. Where shall I get 
them? Where is “Rashid’? He used to prepare hubble-bubble 
for me and keep a ‘Kaangir’ in front of me. Here is no now- 
sheen’(the first snow-fall). Nadeem is not seen here who 
prepared tea for me. Bashir was always at my beck and call. 
The villages here are like burnt pieces of land - all lifeless. 
Does not even want to quench thirst. It is a land full of poisonous 
insects. Lying on the dry land is inviting death”. 


The bewitching style, the human cry, the deep love for 
neighbours, memories of home and hearth touch one’s heart 
and cut deep into our innermost feelings. The style of Saqi’s 
autobiography is quite different. It is not only the record of his 
own life but a document recording the ups and downs of the 
times he lived. He exposes the politicians who have no character, 
who are worse than autocratic rulers and have no manners and 
have eroded the fabric of the society and thrown to winds all 


semblance of justice. 

Saqi’s record of events is full of pathos. The old 
beaurucratic- system creates hurdles in his sincere way of 
thinking and writing. The media and the institutions propagate 
such things that are not worthy of the heritage of Kashmir, says 
Saqi. Corruption has eroded the sanctity of the land. Saqi very 
aptly reveals events supported by facts, which force the reader 
to think. These are the realities, which helped alienation of 
Kashmiris from the mainstream. His autobiography is a 
document of our cultural treasures and our callous attitude 
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towards them. In his article, The fire of My Memories, he 
describes his youth and gives a detailed account of that period 
which is quite different from that of present times. The style is 
lucid and the details speak of the days when Saqi was only 
Moti Lal. He gives a vivid description of the village fairs, the 
singing parties giving their performances from village to village 
under the grand Chinar trees of Kashmir. These descriptions 
depict the love for each other, the simplicity and the dignity of 
traditions. Those were the times when there were no TVs and 
even radio was a luxury. The people were poor, but they were 
good at heart, they listened to music, performed folk-dances 
and enjoyed life. 


Saqi’s letters are eye- catching. He is frank in his letter 
writing. He predicts future at places, gives account of his 
surroundings and his idiom is charming. In a letter to his son, 
Vijay Saqi in 1994 he says that one has to leave this world 
some day. He advises his son that he should not worry about 
him. Saqi does not boast of his achievements in his letters. He 
says that he is just a particle of particles in this vast cosmos. 
He advises his son about the illusory world and says that time 
is fast approaching when he will have to leave his mortal body. 
His heart is torn to pieces when he thinks that his soul will 
have to leave his body, not in the shade of a Chinar but 
somewhere away, out of the world’s heaven, which brought him 
up and whose milk still ran in him. 


When Saqi was enrolled for heart operation he talked 
in detail to his doctor Venu Gopal who is a renowned heart 
specialist. The doctor was so much impressed that he told Saqi 
that in the next birth he would like to be a writer. Such was 
Saqi the lover of our land, people and ‘Kashmiriyat’ 


__ Itis the need of the hour that all unpublished works of 
Sagi are published in a phased manner to reach the readers. 
Translations of some of his works are also necessary, so that 


the readers from other comers of our country can come to know 
of this writer of repute. 
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18 
MOTILAL SAQI AND KOSHUR 
SAMACHAR 
S.N. Bhat (Haieem) 


“Koshur Samachar’ has been a representative voice of 
Kashmiris in general and Kashmiri pandits in particular living 
outside the valley. They started to leave the valley at first in 
search of their livelihood after the partition of Indian subconti- 
nent (1947) and thereafter as displaced persons in 1989-90. 


Such forcibly exiled Kashmiris in general and Kashmiri 
Pandits in particular neither forgot the love of their native place 
nor ignored the affection of their rich cultural heritage, which 
has been their cherished treasure from times immemorial. The 
history, tradition and moorings of the citizens of the happy val- 
ley have been replete with the ancedots of such stalwarts who 
after leaving the paradise on the earth by some or other reason 
never forgot its glory, beauty and its lofty humanistic ideals. 
They often recorded all their sentiments and feelings in their 
literary creations with deep adoration and admiration, be it 
Bilhana, the great literateur, Kalidasa the great Sanskrit poet, 
Khemendra, the great Satirist, Mulla Anwar of Lalab, Sir 
Mohammad Iqbal, Pandit Jawahar Lal Nehru, Allama Dattatreya 
Kaji, B.N. Chakbast and hundreds and thousands of other lit- 
erary giants. This traditional spark has never faded. Rather it 
rekindled double with the passage of time. 
dfold hurricane of hatred and disdain 
entire valley when a large chunk of 
Alongwith all his family members, 
d farewell to his ancestral home for 
bounds. Kashmir has been 


It was just a blin 

that engulfed almost the 

‘population had to leave. 
Motilal Saqi also had to bi 

which his live and charm knew no 
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his first love, which is quite evident form his musings and lit- 
erary pursuits. It is the nostaligia that found intense and poi- 
gnant expression in his poetic compositions. 


A prolific writer and a veracious reader that he was he 
never overlooked to patronise any such activity in and outside 
Kashmir which concerned Kashmir, its culture, civilization and 
ethos. Be it the movement Kashmiri Bazme-e-Adab, Delhi in 
fiftees of 20" century, its official organ, a bimonthly multilin- 
gual magazine christened as Pamposh (Lotus) now defunct or 
setting up of Kashmiri Samiti, Delhi thereafter, which pub- 
lished ‘Koshur Samachar’ in three languages. Motilal Saqi re- 
mained associated with these activities from its inception. There 
is hardly any special number of the Journal in which ‘Saqi’ is 
not represented by his excellent poetic composition or any 
thought provoking prose writing. Whenever and wherever 
Kashmiri literature, language, critical studies or historical re- 
search have been a subject matter of exporitm, discussion or 
deliberation one finds ‘Saqi’ there with a valuable suggestion. 
As such it was unimaginable that the culture of Kashmir would 
be a topic and ‘Saqi’ would not be there. His integration with 
Kashmiri literature and language was exemplary. 


As I have been associated all along with all such move- 
ments outside the State, ‘Saqi’ was always kind enough to keep 
me abreast of the events concerning the language and litera- 
ture and sometimes matters relating to Kashmiri society. He 
was one of the top most well wishers of Kashmiri ethos, which 
is amply substantiated by his monumental research work. The 
like of which is distinctively present in the treatises of Kashmiri 
Encyclopaedia and his other compilations. 


His multifaceted activities included the patronisation 
of all such movements beyond the boundaries of J&K State. 
‘Koshur Samachar’ was one of the journals among such pur- 
suits that got his keen observation and attention. Inspite of his 
very busy schedule of writing, compiling and research work 
concerning Kashmiri culture, he never gave us a chance to re- 
mind at the time of our need. He was in real sense a crusader 
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for the dissemination of Kashmiri Culture. That was the mov- 
ing force which prompted him to attend to any activity within 
or outside the State concerning the uplift of language and lit- 
erature. This tendency had given him the status of one of the 
top advisers in this field. 


I would suggest that all his letters, poetic compositions, 
articles and commentaries be collected and published in book 
forms so that posterity would be benefitéd by the excellent work 
done by this stalwart in his short span of life. It is said that 
Khemendra was ploy-glot during the first millennium of Kash- 
mir History. I have no hesitation to announce that Padamshri 
Motilal Saqi was in real sense a polyglot of Kashmir letters in 
the 20" century. This is a great honour and glory that was 
earned by ‘Saqi’ through his incessant endeavours which con- 
tinued till his last breath. He was in true sense a living martyr, 
never thought of his personal comforts. In his absence, we 
have lost a true benefactor, an ardent lover of our glorious heri- 
tage and last but not the least a patriot of high order, who framed 
out his heart and soul in the upliftment of humanistic values, 
that are specialities of Kashmiri culture and civilization. His 
forte of activities never touched sectarian divisions. His cos- 
mopolitan views never gave any biased person an iota of chance 
to label him a narrow minded person, although it is also a known 
fact that he was a staunch believer of Dharma. Universal broth- 
erhood was his goal and as per his civiction his cult never be- 
longed to any such mission which preferred high clan to the 


humanity. 

These were the broader outlines, which remained hall- 
mark of his writings. At least I vouch for the articles which he 
contributed to my magazine “Koshur Samachar’, from time to 
time. His was an open mind, which endeared him everywhere 
he went on his noble mission. Even fundamentalists would 
have liked his person, had they not been motivated to annihi- 
late all those who do not belong to their ilk. Lo, behold the 
magnanimity of the man. That he never nurtured any hatred 
against evildoers. He did not allow his pen to be detracted by 
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the venom that was sprinkled by fanatics all around. It shows 
that his devotion to pure divinity was above board and the same 
message was conveyed by him to all and sundry, demonstrating 
what lofty ideals meant. 


Saqi, the ideal guide of Kashmiri heritage, led Kashmiri 
fraternity in and outside Kashmir to its pristine glory by his 
contribution to literature of Kashmir. We, the readers and com- 
pilers of ‘Koshur Samachar’ pledge to follow that path of en- 
lightenment that has been paved by men like ‘Saqi’, who are 
born once ina while during the chequered history of time. 


I would have liked to quote some of his writings in 
toto, but that would deprive the readers of the full text. His 
contributions, which are valuable and unavoidable for the re- 


searchers, besides the length of the article crossing the permis- 
_ sible limits. 


Saqi, from any point of view was not an individual, he 
was in fact an institution, whose sphere of work spread beyond 
the boundaries of Kashmir valley. This is proved by the contri- 
bution to all those journals, anthologies, compilations and lit- 
erary treatises, which were published from various centers of 
the country. Besides ‘Koshur Samachar’, ‘Vitasha’ (an annual 
anthology of Kashmir literature published from Calcutta), 
“Sundar Vani’ (Chandigarh), ‘Kheer Bhawani Times’ (Jammu), 
‘Koshur Milcher (Lucknow) etc. were publications that found 
‘Saqi’ as their loved patron. 


We are proud to announce that ‘Saqi’ has left a rich 
and valuable collection of multi-dimensional subjects in 
Kashmiri literature for the posterity and nobody would be 
able to complain now that Kashmiri literature lacks the very 
basis of its existence. It is our duty now to follow the foot- 


prints of this great soul, who has carved a niche for himself 
in the history of world literature. 
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19 
MOTI LAL SAQI AND KASHMIRI 
FOLKLORE 
Mustaq Ahamad Mustaq 


Moti Lal Saqi is one of the few scholars of Kashmiri 
language with a deep knowledge ofall facets of Kashmiri heri- 
tage. Even on subjects as varied as architecture, literature, sculp- 
ture, customs-traditions or folklore, Sagi had the knowledge 
and the ability to describe and define them in their totality. 


This broad vision of Kashmir and Kashmiri heritage 
has added immense value to Moti Lal Saqi’s contribution to 
Kashmiri language and literature. Apart from being a poet of 
high stature with several collections to his name, Saqi contrib- 
uted significantly as a researcher. All his writings reflect a very 
intense love for Kashmir as a cultural entity. Folklore forms an 
essential part of the cultural heritage of any linguistic group. 
Folklore is not confined to folk songs, folk tales and sayings. It 
includes all that human mind capitulates, preserves and ad- 
vances. Saqi had done a lot of work in collection, compilation 
and the interpretation of Kashmiri folklore. 

Moti Lal had his early education at the famous town of 
Charar —e-Sharief which houses the mausoleum of the Great 
Kashmiri poet and famous saint of Rishi Cult Sheikh Noor- 
ud-Din Wali. The mazar of the Sheikh receives devotees from 
all parts of valley and is held in high esteem by all Kashmiris. 
Thus in his childhood, Saqi had the opportunity of observing 
people from all walks of life who used to visit Charari Sharief 
and this perhaps stimulated his instinct of observing Kashmir 
and Kashmiri society closely. He started collecting Kashmiri 
folk songs even as he was struggling to settle down in his ca- 
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reer. Saqi has also written on socio-literary aspects of these 
songs and his articles have been published in Sheeraza, Soon 
Adab,Hamara Adab, Anhar and Indian literature journals. De- 
scribing the peculiarity of Kashmiri marriage songs he writes: 
“ Relatively high number of songs pertaining to marriage cer- 
emonies in Kashmiri is a symbol of the fact that society ac- 
cords high significance to marriage. In these songs all aspects 
of such ceremonies come to surface and one more peculiarity is 
that these reflect feminine feelings, which adds to their taste 
and effect. 


Equally, Saqi made important contribution to collec- 
tion and compilation of the folk tales of Kashmir. These folk 
tales have been collected and compiled by a group of scholars 
and were published by the State Academy of Art, Culture and 
Languages. Saqi has particularly done a great job by analysing 
socio-cultural background of Kashmir folklore and any analy- 
sis of Kashmiri folklore would indeed need a reading of Moti 
Lal Saqi’s articles on the subject scattered in various 
journals.There is urgent need that these scattered articles of 


Sagi, particularly, those on folklore are compiled so that it can 
serve as a reference book. 


Moti Lal Saqi died towards the end of the millennium 
and there are many doubts whether the smaller cultural enti- 
ties like Kashmiris can survive in the new millennium facing 
the onslaught of hi-tech world media. Perhaps Saqi was one to 
foresee these dangers and he recorded a heart throbbing ac- 
count of Kashmir society as he saw it in his last published 
article ‘Yadan Hund Aalav * carried by State Information De- 
partment magazine Aalov. Many traditions, customs and val- 
ues of Kashmiri society have been recorded and recreated by 
the author while describing his own life from childhood. 


“In my childhood local festivals were held regularly at 
Khan Sahb, Pakharpora and Drigam. At Khan Sahb people of 
whole district used to assemble with abundant joy and festiv- 
ity. ‘ Dambali ‘ (Devotional dance) was a common feature in 
these festivals. The Dambali parties used to go from village to 
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village and reach the site of the mela. This dance is performed 
for pleasing the gods and later it got associated with Shrines 
and Khankas of sufi’s.” His articles definitely need to be trans- 
lated in English so that Kashmir and its pluralistic cultural 
traditions reach out to the world in the new-century. This could 
be the right way to pay homage to this veteran scholar of twen- 
tieth century Kashmir and will also help to carry forward his 
mission in the new millennium. 
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20 
SAQI-A MULTIFACETED PERSONALITY 


Dr Ramesh Kumar 


In the death of Moti Lal Saqi ,the noted poet and 
researcher, Kashmir has become orphaned due to the loss of a 
great human resource material. Saqi was a researcher of 
encyclopaedic dimensions. The tributes he received truly re- 
flect his multifaceted personality. 


Saqi was grassroot scholar and his contribution in col- 
lecting Kashmir’s folklore remains unparalleled. He was a ver- 
satile linguist, who was equally fluent in Kashmiri, Urdu, En- 
glish and Persian. Saqi read voraciously going to the minutest 
detail and wrote extensively. He worked in cultural academy 
on various projects which included preparation of Kashmiri 
dictionary , three volumes on Kashmiri encyclopaedia. His book 
“Agreeneb” released recently, provides excellent archival ma- 
terial for studying Kashmir’s past. 


Saqi belonged to an area Mahanoor, which had the tra- 
dition of producing great poets. Abdul Ahad Azad and his 
nephew poet Ariz lived in Rangar, Maqbool Shah Kraalwari 
belonged to kralwari and Soch Kral to the adjoining area. 
Kashmir’s patron saint Nundarishi lies buried in the nearby 
Chrar and meditated in the adjacent Draigam. This advantage 
Saqi harnessed fully in bringing out an authentic text on the 
great rishi’s sayings. Saqi’s Kuliyat Sheikh-ul-Aalam is the basic 
source material for any serious study on Rishiyat. On the tradi- 
tions associated with Nundarishi , Saqi was the most original 
scholar. In the exisitng communal divide, Saqi’s assessment of 
Sheikh Noor-ud-Din Wali was the only secular interpretation. 
He never drew a line with other scholars but felt remorse when 
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attempts were made to undermine Nundarishi’s historical con- 
tribution as protector of Kashmir’s secular identity. 


Saqi’s rustic and affectionate personality served attrac- 
tion for others. He had no pretensions nor he needed to have 
because he was an original scholar. I once drew his attention to 
the fact that along the top rishi saints of Kashmir was the pre- 
ponderance of Rajputs . Nundarishi,Zainrishi, Lolarishi etc. 
were all Rajputs. He admitted that he had not investigated this 
dimension and said it needs to be investigated for an authentic 
social history of Rishism. Saqi often emphasised that rishi 
shrines were located in forests and explained it by saying that 
rulers of the day persecuted rishis for their catholicity. 


Saqi was essentially a researcher on source-material 
and till the end retained photographic memory.He was an 
encyclopaedia himself . My personal experiencde confirmed 
it. Once , Prof S.N.Wakhlu wrote an article on Malmazs- 
Banamas divide among Pandits in an issue of Koshur Samachar 
and linked it to a Muslim —cult(Malmitya sect of Pir Hassu in 
Punjab) owing allegiance to Goraknathpanthis. Prof. Athar Ali, 
of AMU had a few years back read a paper on this cult in the 
proceedings of Indian History congress ,I casually asked Saqi 
Sahib about this sect. To my astonishment, the details he pro- 
vided made Prof Ali’s work look small. On another occasion I 
referred to Birbal Kachru’s work Majmual-Twarikh ,mention- 
ing that first major conversions of Kashmiri Hindus took place 
during Rinchin Shah’s time. Saqi said what Birbal Kachru 
writes is nothing new and mentioned a couple of old chronicles 
relating to Kakodar Khan in this context. Whenever I asked 
him about the availability of a particular historical reference , 
he helped by providing details about its availability. He said it 
with pride how Khuda Bakshi Library of Patna had reprinted 
some files of ‘Bahar-I-Kashmir’ edited by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru. 

Saqi reflected the composite personality of Kashmir. 
He antagonised none. During his illness he told me, while re- 
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ferring to a scholar that angry scholarship is never long —last- 
ing and will not gain credibility”.Saqi knew that I could not 
read Urdu. He often advised me that for any serious scholar- 
ship distance from Urdu was a handicap.On a marriage occa- 
sion we jointly attended , he gave an autographed copy of his 
latest poetic collection. I hesitated since it was in Urdu. He 
told me to get it read by somebody 


When he suffered the first heart attack in Jammu, | 
visited him in the hospital. The first thing he told me was that 
he had prepared a primer for learning Kashmir in Nastaliq script. 
He advised me to learn it immediately. During this last en- 
counter with Saqi , I conveyed to him that an excellent work on 
Kashmir paintings has been brought out by a Chandigarh — 
based scholar Karuna Goswamy. He felt excited and almost 
jumped out of the bed. Saqi said he was overjoyed to learn that 
at least a work on Kashmir miniature paintings has come out. 
He asked me for the book and said he would return it within 
four hours. 


Saqi was a scholar who lived and enjoyed Kashmiri 
culture. He once said that many myths have persisted about 
R.C.Kak, the former Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashmir. 
Saqi respected him for his great talents as an expert archaeologist. 
He told me how Nehru, despite bitter acrimony recognised his 
talent. According to Saqi, Nehru once sent Raj Kumari Amrit 
Kour and requested Kak to join his efforts at national level. 
Kak , an egoist rebuffed Kour saying “‘it is a tradition in our 
community that what we leave once, we never accept back.” 


Saqi often arranged books for me. He often gave me 
valuable advice for research and writing. Saqi was confident 
that he would soon overcome his illness and even discussed 
some future engagements with me. Cruel hands of destiny 
snatched Saqi at a crucial juncture when the task of new re- 
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naissance on Kashmir remains incomplete. 


21 
SAQI AND BROADCASTING 
Vijay Mam 


It was in the late Sixties that the Government of India 
decided to have a Farm Radio Unit in Radio Kashmir, Srinagar 
where I was working. A village level worker, Moti Lal Saqi, 
joined this unit as Field Reporter. And Saqi used his novel 
communication skill to establish an easy rapport with his lis- 
teners in his programme “KASHKAR BAYAN HIND 
KHATRE”. : 

The programme was a huge success and Saqi became a 
household name in rural Kashmir. The real success of the 
programme was reflected in the agriculture sector, which 
showed an increase in production. And the State and the Cen- 
tral Governments came forward to recognise Saqi’s services. 

I had not personally seen or met Mr. Saqi till he joined 
the Radio. It is a fact that eighty percent of the population is 
living in rural areas in Jammu and Kashmir. The original and 
colloquial language of any region is always preserved in its 
rural areas. Perhaps Saqi, himself a villager, was the first broad- 
caster who could talk to his listeners in their idiom. He would 
always use the idiom of the masses, especially that of the rural 
folk. His command over the language was unmatched. At times 
he would use words that people in the cities would not like. 
But the masses felt that this was the first time that matters 
close to their heart’ were being explained in their language. 
Thousands and thousands of letters that came in response to 
this programme bear testimony to this. Listeners always felt 
that here was a person who was giving them tit-bits on how to 
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increase the yield in agriculture. Whenever he felt that some- 
thing was going wrong against a Kashmiri, Saqi, without colour, 
creed, religion and caste, would raise his voice against that. He 
was a treasure house of Kashmiri words. As an employee he 
remained associated with the Radio for a very short period but 
throughout his life he was part and parcel of it. As a poet, as a 
writer, participant or as an expert, Saqi always proved his mettle. 
After his unfortunate displacement from Kashmir, | met him so 
many times but J always found something missing in him. One 
day in Sadiq Nagar (South Delhi) I told him, “ Papa I am feel- 
ing something missing in a person known as Moti Lal Saqi”. 
Taking a deep breath, Saqi replied, “Tell me if a newborn baby 
is removed from the lap of its mother and thrown on the road, 
can it survive? Why do you forget that we are in forced exile 
from Kashmir, the place where I was born, where | grew up, 
where I have my roots. How can you expect me to survive? It is 
not something but everything, which is missing”. As he grew 
emotional, I tried to change the topic and told him that his 
strong point was his language and nobody could snatch it from 
him. May be today Kashmiri language is not the same as it 
used to be. But it is a hard reality that a large number of words 
were revived and coined by Sagi. It is anybody’s guess that 
Kashmiri in any form, literature or history will remain incom- 
plete as long as Saqi’s contribution to language is not recognised. 
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22 
M.L.SAQI - SYNONYMOUS WITH 
KASHMIRIYAT 
SATISH VIMAL 


A special programme had been scheduled for that warm 
evening at Ravindra Bhavan Complex, New Delhi as part of 
Jashni-e-Kashmir celebrations. The moonlit complex throbbed 
with life. I along with a friend had been led there by an irre- 
pressible urge to rid myself of the overwhelming freeze in my 
mind for quite sometime. Despite living in Kashmir, the agony 
of being alienated from the spirit of the place was too much. 
The soul of the vale seemed to overtake us as never before. As 
we got buried ourselves into our seats, the wondrous sight of 
Dal resting in the hallowed hillock of Shankaracharya greeted 
us...indeed the most appropriate stage arranged for such an oc- 
casion. Another few moments later we discovered ourselves 
swaying to the-delectable tune of a Kashmiri song, a qawali, to 
be specific: 

Ganeemath sham-e-gham, rozeya na rozeya 
Tames zulfan ye kham, rozeya na rozeya 


The lyrical structure of the composition, in harmony 
with the swiftness of it seemed to influence the innermost re- 
cesses of my being so much. I could sense a suffusion of im- 
mense energy and consciousness, courtesy and uncanny 
synchronisation of my mental patterns with that of the musical 
treat. The climax of the qawali coincided with my spontane- 
ous, “Vow, wonderful”. My friend seemed to be experiencing a 
similar feeling. I just couldn’t help saying, “Seemingly simple, 
these lyrics boast of the potential to touch the core of one’s 
being”. My friend nodded in acknowledgement. Just then, I 
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could feel a gentle tapping on my shoulder. I turned around and 
saw a smiling countenance. The man averred with unnerving 
ease, “I penned these lines long years ago, when I was only 
thirty, very young and irreverent”. I said, “May I know your 
name, please?” “ I am Moti Lal Saqi”, he replied. Instantly | 
bent down to touch his feet. Another look and it seemed as if 
just couldn’t take my eyes off his glowing face. We moved toa 
Kehwa stall. Hearing him talk, I felt | was riding the crest ofa 
wave of emotions. And Saqi invited us for lunch the next day. 


After the first chance rendezvous, we met on several 
occasions, both in Srinagar and Jammu. But it was only when | 
got the opportunity to produce a programme based on one of 
his essays at Srinagar Radio that I could savour intimate con- 
tact with Saqi Sahib over several days. He would dwell at length 
on the diverse dimensions of a whole host of subjects, ranging 
from religion, history and the state of enlightenment to litera- 
ture and Kashmiri culture, bringing home the fact that man 
was playing host to an elaborate process of consciousness with 
missionary zeal. I remember making a reference, one day, to 
the Vedic explanation for the transmission of energy within the 
human form. Saqi Sahib lifted his head, gazed at me with a 
reassuring look in his eyes, got up and kissed my forehead. 
Then, in an unqualified acknowledgement of my viewpoint, he 
said, “The real structure of enlightenment is fashioned on these 
lines. Subsequently we discussed the Vedas and it dawned on 
me the wonderful realisation that Saqi Sahib was a man witha 
mysterious personality. He believed in delving into the depths 
of human knowledge and never allowed his familiarity with 
the limitations of science to dilute his scientific temper. He 
firmly believed that every creation of Mother Nature was a 
curious maze of mysteries, to unravel which required one to 
subject oneself to the challenging process of arousing one’s 
consciousness, centering it within oneself and ultimately af- 
fording a viable channel for expression. This, he felt, was the 
sole way for enlightenment, the one and the only manner to 
decipher the roundabout code of nature’s mysteries, which led 
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one to the acquaintance of the ultimate truth. I felt this philoso- 
phy quite agreeable to my thought process. And, almost in- 
stantly, it established its imprint on my mind, in the shape of a 
venerable name - Moti Lal Sagi. 


In the course of another meeting, courtesy All India 
Kashmiri Writers Conference organised at Abhinav Theatre 
Jammu, Saqi Sahib guided me to a piece of sculpture. Sighing, 
he uttered in a tone laced with despair, “Son, I regard myself 
the epitome of Kashmiri culture. Think, I am being disfigured? 
No, in fact I could very well identify myself with this image - 
boasting a past of perfect glory, a fractured present and an un- 
certain future. You, my son, represent the fractured present, 
you only possess the power to purge your future of all appre- 
hensions, misgivings and uncertainties. We share a relation- 
ship of cultural hopes and this bond, I tell you, is more hal- 
lowed, intense and stable than a spiritual one.” 


Saqi Sahib had gone through my translation of William 
Blake’s collected works and offered to pen the forward at an 
opportune time. The translation is almost ready for publication 
now, but for the foreword. However, it is my abiding convic- 
tion that the introduction to every creative endeavour associ- 
ated with Kashmir should mirror the consciousness of the man 
and also the experience of his contribution to the various facets 
of Kashmiri culture, literature and language. To me Saqi 
Sahib is undoubtedly synonymous with Kashmiri culture 
(Kashmiriayat) and I am sincerely determined to dedicate my 
bit to the conservation and preservation of his imposing image. 
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23002. . 
SAQI - A BRIDGE BETWEEN THE OLD 
AND THE NEW 
ML. BEKAS 


For me, first and foremost, Saqi was a friend. It is a 
matter of sheer coincidence that he was a poet anda litterateur 
as well. Now he is no more. A prolific writer and a voracious 
reader he was basically an enlightened soul. 

When he died, Saqi was just 64, hardly any age for one 

to breathe his last, but then death sticks to no calendar. Saqi, 
was lucky to have worked in the Cultural Academy where books 
were available aplenty for him to read. He took advantage of 
this and wrote purposely. He wrote on different aspects of our 
cultural life, our history and civilisation. He was a chronicler 
of all contemporary events. You may disagree with his obser- 
vation as many in the valley have done, but you can’t ignore 
him. I have before me his latest collection “Neeri Nagma” which 
he presented to me, with love. That was on the first of October 
1997, the year he published this book. Saqi had a grievance 
and he expressed it in no uncertain terms. He said, ‘‘This is my 
third poetry collection. Two collections of mine published be- 
fore this, did not get the attention they deserved”. Real criti- 
cism cannot flourish in an atmosphere of aggrandizement. Then 
why be so angry? 

Saqi really deserves a better treatment, because in his 
own words, “No one has the moral courage to say that what- 
ever Saqi has written is all trash.” Because, trash it is not. 
There may be difference of Opinion which is a healthy sign. 
People may differ but should not attribute motives to any one. 

The Collection at hand has a section, “Muse of Words,” 
that has beautiful pieces hardly penned by any one so far. 
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Though it is in different style, it has been written in a direct 
setting. Saqi said “I am neither modern, nor ancient as far as 
Literature is concerned. J am what surroundings demand of 
me. I am not in favour of any segment or fragmentation in dif- 
ferent sections. Only, one must use literary standards to mea- 
sure the goodness of any work of literature.” To that extent 
Saqi was a bridge between the old and the new. 

Saqi wrote gazals too. While his Poems (Nazms) are 
far more appealing, Gazals have several superb verses. Saqi 
wrote these poems up to 1985. That means his writings after 
the forced migrations are yet to be compiled. That needs to be 
done, faithfully portraying the trauma which he, like others, 
felt. 

Saqi wrote prose extensively. He frequently quoted from 
the books that he had read as well. He wrote about Sufis and 
their contribution to Kashmiri cultural heritage, on Rishis, on 
various individual writers and Poets. Saqi wrote all these with 
warmth and dedication. 

Before me is “Sahez Kosam” - the book of devotional 
songs collected by Sagi. In this I came across a different Saqi. 
Here is a devotional poem written in praise of Shanker. Saqi is 
master of words, both modern and ancient at the same time. 
Saqi’s God is his personal God like any other Hindu. He seeks 
personal salvation, “Moksha”. Saqi did not believe in dogmas. 
He believed in welfare of all, as is evident in his writings and 
love for life. This makes his writing universal and modern. 
Saqi is no doubt a devout Hindu, but not a fundamentalist. He 
is a bridge between all that is modern and ancient, in our social 
values and culture. We love and respect that personality. This 
fact strengthens my belief that Saqi cannot die, even though 


his mortal remains may be no more. 
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24 


MY BRIEF ENCOUNTERS 
Dr. K.L.Chowdhury 


Destiny manages the last laugh... I had nurtured a de- 
sire to meet Mr.Motilal Saqi. I knew him a little through his 
poetry (I manage reading Kashmiri with difficulty) and through 
my uncle, Prof. T.N.Raina, a scholar, a writer and translator 
who admired Saqi. For two years, unknown to Saqi, I kept try- 
ing to arrange a meeting with him but it could not be. Then in 
April 1999 he chanced to report in my clinic, as a patient, ac- 
companied by his wife whom I recognised as a regular patient 
of mine. She had never revealed her relationship with Saqi, 
otherwise | would have requested her to bring him along dur- 
ing one of her visits. Now, here was Saqi in flesh and blood, in 
front of me - his blood pressure soaring, his heart aching and 
yet his spirits high and his looks benign. And while his spouse 


was pleading for his health he was laughing away her con- 
cers. 


Having given him a detailed examination and advised 
investigations and drugs and admonishing him against smok- 
ing ( he never smoked after that), | grabbed the opportunity to 
invite him to my drawing room. I called my wife who shared 
my desire to meet him and we discussed Kashmiri poetry for 
quite some time over a cup of tea while the waiting patients in 
the clinic kept wondering what was happening. When I ex- 
plained my difficulty in reading the Kashmiri script, he put my 
fears away and volunteered to spend two long sessions with 
me and read some of his poetry and of some other Kashmiri 
poets and said that it would take care of my handicap. I was 
elated at his offer. It was like the pilgrimage itself coming to 
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the pilgrim! 

That brief encounter was enough to reveal the poet and 
person in Saqi— spontaneous, affectionate and obliging. I felt 
as if I had always known him. His smile was too infectious. 


Alas! His promise to read poetry to me could not be 
fulfilled. He was struck by a heart attack in the next week, but 
not before he sent me a gift, a book of his own poetry and 
other’s as an advance installment. He survived the attack with 
clot-busting drugs that were pushed into his veins in time. I 
left for Delhi to collect my visa and on my return paid him a 
visit. Mr. Amin Kamil, a contemporary poet of repute happened 
to be with him and it was a good opportunity to discuss the 
present and future of Kashmiri poetry in the backdrop of the 
violence in Jammu and Kashmir 

Mr. Saqi never for a minute gave any indication of the 
potentially lethal heart disease that he was suffering from. I 
took my leave but exhorted him to get an angiography done in 
Delhi. 

Soon after reaching USA I learnt of his tragic end, the 
end of an era in Kashmiri poetry. He had succumbed to another 
attack in Delhi before any investigations or treatment could be 
carried out. That was also the end of my brief poetic romance 
with this man, an end before there was even a beginning. I am 
not competent to comment on his poetry that I have yet to study 
in some depth and detail for I continue with my handicap. And 
I wonder if I will dare to seek another poet to help me where 


Saqi was stopped by destiny. 


(* Physician and Neurologist) 
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25 
MOTI LAL SAQI- A SUPER HUMANBEING 
BASHIR ATHAR 


There are personalities who influence, mould, and even 
hypnotise people. Ali Mohammad Lone and Moti Lal Saqi were 
the two personalities who influenced and guided my career in 
the field of literature. They encouraged and extended all pos- 
sible help to me without any ulterior motive. Yes, the only thing 
that I could give in return was that they commanded maximum 
respect from me. Perhaps, it was in 1973 when I first met these 
stalwarts of Kashmiri language at Shaheedgung sub-office of 
the State Academy of Art, Culture and Languages. | already 
_had a yearning for research and had started compiling the po- 
etry of Asad Mir, a well-known Kashmiri poet. At that time I 
was doing my B.A second year. I disclosed my mission to 
Mr.Lone and Mr. Saqi. They were extremely pleased and raised 
certain queries about my professional capabilities. After they 
were satisfied they encouraged me and treated me like a son. It 
is in this backdrop that my relations with Mr. Saqi grew stron- 
ger and stronger till his demise. 


Moti Lal Saqi was not just a poet of repute, a writer of 
the highest order, a researcher and an analyst of extraordinary 
stature. He was some thing more than that - a total humane, 
humble down to earth personality who only knew how to love 
and spread the message of love. The love for people, the love 
for all cultures, love for Kashmir- his motherland and the love 
for his culture and traditions. There was not even a slightest 
doubt in his mind about his deep roots of the Kashmiriyat, the 
sufi culture, and the atmosphere of Hindu-Muslim brotherhood 
in which he was brought up. His firm belief in these principles 
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of Kashmiri society is reflected in his poetic compositions. 


He talks about his roots in the valley of his dreams and 
of his dearest sister who is laid to eternal rest and the soul of 
“Kajige Ded* - a Kashmiri Muslim woman who in his child- 
hood days offered him milk and rice and other loving souls. 


A person of such a lovely nature with abundance of 
affectionate passion for even enemies, Saqi always lived for 
others. It was because of his clear vision and noble nature, 
unbiased and sincere, and progressive thinking that he was un- 
doubtedly above religious demarcations. Ina way he was closer 
to Muslims than Kashmiri Pandits. 


We were brothers from the very beginning 

And if we adopted different paths - many religions, 
What is wrong in it? 

Brothers from the very beginning 

Different paths 

Different religions we had 

What’s wrong in that? 


Moti Lal Saqi was a nice friend, a great guide and al- 
ways encouraged upcoming writers. He would extend his help- 
ing hand without anybody asking for it. He would not even 
hesitate to take cudgels with his seniors while helping a young 
poet, writer or artist. Moti Lal Saqi, as I said, was not only in 
love with Kashmir and its people but also with everything that 
existed in the valley. He loved his land to the extent of worship 
and enjoyed its every blessing and kindness. But the events of 
1990 and the subsequent exodus of Kashmiri Pandits from 
Kashmir were unbearable for this poet who never dreamt of 
leaving this beloved dreamland. And when he left he almost 
turned mad. I once visited him in Delhi, he said in an agitated 
tone, ‘‘why should I die in Delhi or Jammu. Have I done so 
unpardonable sins that I cannot get even some inghes of land 
and some pieces of wood for my funeral in the valley ? Then 
both of us wept bitterly. Whenever I used tomeet him, he would 
say, ‘‘I am coming to you this season, mind you, we have a lot 
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to talk”. He did not forget his promise and he came two years 
later. He came to my office in Doordarshan in his usual jovial 
mood and told me, “Look | have fulfilled my promise”. I asked 
- hima silly question whether he was happy. He replied in the 
affirmative. But I could read the pain and the agony of forced 
exile on his face, which he was trying to hide. Moti Lal Saqi 
was under great distress and feeling the bite of loneliness as all 
his kith and kin had got shattered in different parts of the coun- 
try to earn their livelihood. Some times he even had to stay 
away from his wife and had to shuttle between Udhampur, 
Jammu and Delhi. This loneliness, feeling of neglect, the un- 
ending exile from his motherland and the fading hopes of the 
return of Pandits to the valley made him restless, disappointed 
and disillusioned and he complained, 


“Now I don’t feel the effect of cool breeze, May be I 
will live for some more moments... after that I will go and you 
will repent”. 


A saintly personality, a true Kashmiri, Moti Lal Saqi, 
for me Papaji, was some thing else to Kashmir and Kashmiri 
culture but all rolled into one for people like me. 


After his demise | never visited the Academy office at 
Jammu. I cannot imagine the Cultural Academy office without 
Saqi. His smiling face and the welcome he would extend me is 
still fresh in my memory and the discussion would cover every 
possible subject from politics to literature and from law and 
order to the situation in the valley. Even when he was at Srinagar 
a number of poets and writers would visit the Academy and 
consider their visit incomplete without meeting Moti Lal Saqi. 
He has left for his heavenly abode but has left behind his po- 
etry, the most popular one for the people, the poetry that has so 
much depth and conveys a meaning so wide and universal that 
it will remain alive. 
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26 
MOTI LAL SAQI- THE FRIEND 
PREMI ROMANI 


So many memories flash across my mind when I peep 
into the past. I vividly preserve the atmosphere at our home 
that teemed with lots of literary activity. There were so many 
regular visitors, who discussed art, poetry and literature and | 
often participated in lively discussions. Hakim Manzoor, 
Makhmoor Badakshi, Pushkar Nath, Raj Kanwal Gigoo,Ghulam 
Nabi Safir, Motilal Jailkhani, Prithvi Nath Jyotshi, the film 
maker Arun Koul is a list of some literary luminaries. But 
Saqi among these represented a great cult. 


Saqi was one of the closest companions of my late fa- 
ther, Dr.Brij Premi and the friendship had developed during 
bus journeys from Srinagar to Badgam, where my father was 
posted as a teacher. This friendship developed into a life long 
relationship. Saqi recollects the same in a write up: “In 1955, 
I was going to Srinagar. Budgam was given the status of a com- 
munity Block Project, which had a mini library. The books of 
the library had been meticulously chosen. These books con- 
tinue to be in personal libraries of many people. I too borrowed 
books from the library and frankly speaking, I feel in me a 
gratitude for these books, which activated the literary fervour. I 
had once during these bus journeys, a book with me. A fellow 
passenger was rather surprised. Out of the literary conversation, we 
came to discuss personal matters.” 

Saqi was man of merits, very considerate and courte- 
ous. He was always thoughtful about friendship and he knew 
how to be a true friend. Incubation period for developing of 
friendship was very short and once made, he maintained it un- 
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derstanding well its piety and importance. He would often be 
seen in company of his friends, be it at home, or outside. 
Another important thing about the great man was that he knew 
how to be friendly and cordial even with his enemies. He was 
singular in his own way, great in his dealings and masterly in 
worldly affairs and how it must be maintained. He explains 
what friendship is: 


“Whenever Dr. Brij Premi’s name is mentioned, the 
recollections of the past resurface and I get absolute ina flood 
of old memories. I remember those long thirty years when we 
had been in each other’s company. Among so many, who have 
been our friends, all are now not with me. But Brij Premi and 
I continue to see each other, talk to each other... relishing that 
sweet companionship...” 


This bears testimony to his ideas of friendship. My fa- 
ther has referred to this great man and his friendship in various 
write-ups: 

Again Saqi writes: 


“Brij Premi was not only a friend but he was my conti- 
dante. The secrets of my life were known to him. He had a 
profound influence on me, and the sweet fragrance of his friend- 
ship continued to soothe me, leaving me relaxed.” 


Whenever Saqi came to our home, conversation would 
begin on so many topics. He was jovial, humorous, highly spir- 
ited and always by his magnetic charms enlivened the surround- 
ings. He never parted from this Joviality and his frankness, 
continued to invigorate every body he comes in contact with. 


These conversations would, last till late in the nights 
and my job was to serve tea and bring cigarettes for which I 
had to cross many streets and brave barking dogs. And these 
conversations centered on politics, social matters and some- 
times on personal issues. 


Saqi who had a tough childhood, was overwhelmed by 
financial crisis during his unemployed days. Finally he got some 
job as a Gram Sevak. He speaks of these times in a letter: 
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“No friends, no prope. ourroundings, these were the 
constraints in my way and I had to cope with all these. I have to 
perform a tedious job in the department. I am ready to serve 
anywhere provided | get a job in education department (28% 
September 1959)’. 


in the Rural Development Department, he found no 
job satisfaction, but ample time to read and write. He read 
Ghalib, Pram Chand, Iqbal, Josh, Faiz and studied Kashmiri 
poets. 


Saqi occupies an important place in modern Kashmiri 
poetry. He is a poet of merit and a great researcher, a good 
critic, a good translator and a commentator. 

Besides being a poet with a richly imaginative mind, 
Saqi had a tremendous love for Kashmiri literature. He has 
earned recognition in poetry, drama, and criticism, that has 
impressed a generation of writers. 

Saqi was the formative influence on my literary activi- 
ties after the passing away of my father. He continued to visit 
us, to guide, encourage, suggest and advise us on personal and 
domestic affairs with a fatherly affection. He some times scolded 
me if | erred but there was love in what he spoke and gave me 
encouragement and fervour to go ahead. I long for those days to 
come back, those literary conversations, words of guidance and 


advice. 
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MOTI LAL SAQI AND LITERARY MOVE- 
MENT OF KASHMIR 
SHAHID BUDGAMI 


It was a bright pleasant day of May 1952 when my 
elder brother, Ghulam Hussain, introduced me to a well-built, 
handsome young man at our bookshop at Budgam. He was Moti 
Lal Saqi of Mahnoor, a close friend of my elder brother who 
was running the Amin Book Depot where all types of Kashmiri 
books and progressive literature were available. In fact our home 
had turned into a centre of literary activities. My eldest brother, 
Fariq Budgami, was one of the leading lights of the progres- 
sive movement. Motilal Saqi joined the movement immedi- 
ately after passing his matriculation examination from Charare 
Sharif in 1952, when I was a 9th Class student of Mazhar-ul- 
Haq High School, at Beerwah. 


In June 1952, he attended a party meeting of “Grees 
Gand,” the progressive peasantry movement of Kashmir, pro- 
testing against the atrocities perpetrated by the government on 
poor farmers. It was against ‘Mujwaza’, the forcible procure- 
ment of seventy-five percent of total paddy produce. The move- 
ment had spread to almost all parts of the state, and Budgam 
was popularly known as “Telangana of Kashmir’. Young Saqi 
took an active part in the discussion on various issues with top- 
ranking leaders, like Abdur Rahman Rahat, known as Sher-e- 
Budgam, Moti Lal Misri, the then Secretary of the Communist 
Party of J&K, and the great Kashmiri poet, Dina Nath Nadim. 
The June meeting was to chalk out a programme of mass gath- 
ering for the next day at Khansahib on the occasion of the an- 
nual Mela. Moti Lal Sagi and I accompanied the senior writers 
and leaders to Khansahib on foot. Saqi recited his poem to the 
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mass gathering, which enthusiastically applauded. He used to 
visit our home quite often and endeared himself to our family 
members. An upcoming young Kashmiri poet, as he was, he 
attained popularity as Saqi Romani, because of his romantic 
Ghazals. As an active member of progressive literary move- 
ment he was also writing on social and political events from 
1952. His rendering of poems at mass gatherings and literary 
meetings was a great attraction in those days. 


He patronised a number of literary fora in rural areas 
and founded the Azad Cultural Forum, Chadoora. A state-level 
cultural meet was organised as Azad Day at Rangar, the native 
village of revolutionary poet, Abdul Ahad Azad, in 1973 by 
Moti Lal Saqi. It was a historical gathering of writers, artists 
and cultural activists of J &K. Saqi was Azad’s student at Pri- 
mary School, Zoohama, where Azad had taught for about two 
decades. 

In 1954, some activists and writers of the progressive 
movement were appointed as Gram sewaks (Village level work- 
ers) as a ploy to remove them from the political arena. The 
leader of Grees Gand, late Abdur Rahman Rahat was appointed 
an officer in the Community Development scheme. Saqi was 
also appointed along with other prominent workers of progres- 
sive movement, like M.Y. Teing, Fariq Budgami, Hakeem 
Hyderpori and Gazi Shams-ud-Din. This proved to be a great 
setback to the progressive movement in J&K. 


Moti Lal Saqi spent 16 years in Rural Development 
Department as village level worker, but he continued his stud- 
ies. He served Radio Kashmir Srinagar for three years and then 
the J&K Cultural Academy, where he rose to the position of 
Editor Encyclopedia. Saqi and I used to meet occasionally and 
sit for hours together remembering the good old days. Saqi was 
one of the founders of the state-level literary organisation, Kash- 
mir Cultural Organisation, where the other prominent person- 
ality was Prof. Mohi-ud-Din Hajini. Since I was functioning as 
General Secretary of this Organisation, we used to meet often, 
between 1972 and 1976. During this period, Saqi worked very 
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hard and collected a number of manuscripts of Noor Namas’ of 
Sheikh Noor-ud-Din Wali. 


Saqi was a poet of outstanding merit, a critic, historian 
and a learned researcher. He wrote dramas and operas and was 
a competent writer and translator. He translated Raj Tarangini 
of Kalhana into Kashmiri. He translated 30 poems of Dr. Iqbal 
and some letters of John Keats. His research articles, literary 
criticism and essays on various topics of Kashmiri language, 
culture and history have been published in all leading journals. 
Saqi, a true lover of Kashmiri culture was an authority on 
Kashmir’s great cultural heritage. While preparing the 
Encyclopaedia of Kashmir, Saqi brought great treasures of 
Kashmir’s glorious past to limelight. 


Asa poet, Saqi was basically a revolutionary like Azad 
and Dina Nath Nadim. At the same time, his lyrical poetry’ 
became very popular among the masses and many of his lyrics 
are sung even today. , 


Saqi’s Rubaiyat form the richest part of Kashmiri po- 
etry and are very popular. The period of my association with 
Moti Lal Saqi was glorious. He spent his whole life for Kashmiri 
language, literature and culture and by doing so, he emerged as 
an unparalleled leader of our literary movement. The coming 
generations will remember Saqi with pride... 
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PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT AND SAQI 
Chaman Lal Kantroo 


Dark night. Silence. Black cloudy sky...about to burst. 


Three hearts thumping inside three bony cages. Fourth 
une commands with calm dignity,**Comrades, paste the town 
red”. The stout young man with roughish face was Makhanlal 
Bhat, Nagami-—cell secretary. He handed over the pack of post- 
ers to the eldest of the three-Motilal Razdan - “Our Saqi”, 
thrusting a brand new torch into his hands. The ‘Trio’ raised 
their fists: 

“Red salute” 

“Red salute”, the fourth one raised his clenched fist. 

The ‘Trio’ turned and their torch stabbed the darkness. 
Darkness gavea shrill, silent shriek. The cell secretary watched 
them go and turned only when they had gone out of sight. 

- The three went on talking in whispers. Their destina- 
tion was ‘Charar’- the town where “Nund Rishi” had once 
preached and rested for eternity. 

“Yas nen asih wandi hamam tec nakhi asessneh gani” 

Sub malih wantam zagih peth rozenih kath kinth ani: 


(One who cannot afford a stove to warm himself dur- 
ing winter and milch cow tethered to the peg, tell me what 
purpose hath he come to serve.) 

And now the ‘trio’ was going to rouse the meaning of 
this verse in the people. Their path led through upland, beset 
with cunning precipices and tricky downs. Distance was more 
than five kilometers and the torch exhausted halfway. Cold was 
biting and far ahead the goal. For some distance, they pressed 
ahead without light, when darkness erased all distinctions and 
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eyes could not be further strained, Saqi opened the bundle, 
folded one poster, and set it ablaze. Suddenly the path lit up 
with the light from burning poster. The process continued and 
by the time they reached ‘Charar’, the whole bundle was “oops”. 


The night was passed in a cowshed. Morning had 
painted the valley snow white. Sky had released its fury. 


On their return they narrated the whole story to the cell 
secretary. On being asked, why he had burnt the posters, when 
the option of retreat was open, Saqi replied, in the words of 
Engles, “Thank God, Marx was not a Marxist.” The cell secre- 
tary roared a big laugh and gave their blistered ‘paws’ a hot 
bath. 


Saqi’s childhood lost its pillar as his father passed away 
early. Love from his mother and elder sister embalmed as well 
as emboldened him to reach to the skies. As a student Saqi was 
highly intelligent and perceptive. He burnt his ‘midnight oil’ 
and his villagers would say, “Saqi has put off his lantern so it is 
morning”. He was a legend in his own right. His memory was 
photographic, his imagination mythological yet his thoughts 
were lucid. How could he not be a Marxist and yet how could 
he stick to it for long? 


Saqi was amongst the early crusaders of Marxism, and 
its main pillar in Kashmir was the cultural movement. Teams 
of intellectuals went to the peasantry and preached against im- 
perialism, against war and for social reconstruction. One of the 
memorable events during this period was a big convention of 
progressives, held in Hindu High School, Srinagar, where, in- 
cidentally, it was Saqi who induced Makhanlal Bhat to interdine 
for the first time. (It is another story that it was Saqi who had 
introduced Makhanlal Bhat to both Marxism and poetry.) From 
here the delegates went in a big procession to Pratap Park where 
a big Mushaira was held, which was presided over by Prithvi 
Raj Kapoor of R.K. Films and ISCUS. Saqi recited a long poem 
for the audience. Indeed it was quite an event during those 
days. It was the impact of such intellectualism that there could 
be peaceful and voluntary land reforms in Kashmir. This is a 
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unique event of its kind in the whole history of Kashmir. 


Saqi’s brief romance with Marxism came to an unsa- 
vory end when late G.M. Sadiq re-entered National Confer- 
ence in 1958. Then onwards he illumined his path by burning 
all sorts of posters, living the myth of Siryphus again and again. 


Saqi was not shackled by Marxism nor was he divorced 
from progressive movement. Peace, progress, beauty and na- 
ture were always dear to him. Above all he had a mercurially 
inquisitive heart. He was never a finished product, packed and 
branded forever. He was a rainbow of many hues and a sym- 
phony of many sounds moving towards a crescendo. 

Being a part of establishment, it was expected that he 
would not come out into the open. So, he made his pen his 
tongue as well as his sword. Being a cog and at the same time 
a wheel of established order he could not reconcile with it. He 
said: 

“Butchers usurped the power and brokers the pulpit, 

Broad day thieves are showing miracles all, - 

Murderers have become law makers of the time, 

Robbers of the country’s wealth, the tallest of the tall.” 

With this picture in mind how could he not be nause- 
ated? The only consideration that must have stopped him from 
‘activism’ could be this: 

“Whole life a lidless chaos 

O’er what should one pour two hours’ joy”. 
He had chosen the obvious option: 
“Preserve the tranquility of the even tide and the blush 


of Aurora” 

This, more particularly so, when: 

“The rainbows of desire have been wrested with force 
and piercing the bosom, hopes have been turned to dust”. His 
poems like ‘Man will be sacrificed - Despair’, ‘Do you know?’ 
and ‘Pain’ reflect man’s angst and fear. But he does not de- 
spair. “He has faith in tomorrow doing justice, not only to him 
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but to everyone”. He writes: 


“] place this third cc!lection of poems in market with 
the hope that tomorrow will do justice to everyone” or “May 
be, some brave soul will arise and colour my dreams. Other- 
wise how will the world press ahead.” 


Progressive movement is not Marxism alone. Even 
Marxism has to undergo self-alienation to attain self-realisation. 
So Saqi has marched with time. In his poem “Entreaty” he has 
expressed the sentiments for peace and de-escalation. It is ad- 
dressed to “Charm player of Lute” (Krishna?) and the poet en- 
treats him not to be carried away by ritual and play “Deepak 
Raag”, instead to play ‘Raag Malhar’. This poem, I venture 
to take liberty to say, is the best that has come from his pen. 
Such a theme of brute politics of nuclear stockpiling and prob- 
able destruction has been portrayed through such soft and sen- 
timental words that are symbols of music and mythology, words 
more sensitive than “whisper of love”. 


Saqi was an environmentalist and sang “the song of 
pastures”. He detested the encroachment of villages by towns, 


Nature by industry and beauty by artifact. He was averse to 
urbanisation. 


Saqi had a deep urge to put true historical perspective 
before the people and widen their mental horizon. He writes: 


“If“Aagar Naeb” helps in arousing an iota of historical 
consciousness among people and widens their historical per- 


spective to the slightest degree, I will feel my love’s labour is 
not lost.” 


During the underground movement when we went to 
see him and enlist his support, he was at his village, Mahanoor, 
seated near a window of his house he was having his lunch. 
Seeing us, he stocd up, and gave each of us a bear hug, accom- 
panied by his characteristic roar of laughter and words of love. 
When we explained everything to him he gave full attention to 
each word that we spoke’and at the end said, “I cannot promise 
you more than what comes out of my pen. But take care of your 
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selves. You are the movement.” Then, he arranged for our lunch 
and we had a long chat. 


During his last years, we had little occasion to see each 
other. From many friends in Udhampur, I heard of his song, “ 
We the exiles of paradise”. His last days were not comfortable 
because of sweltering heat of the plains to which was not ac- 
customed and his nostalgia for whispering forests, tinkling 
laughter of rivulets, proud lofts of mountains and cool breath 
of the “Lady Bountiful”. The Dal Lake, the winding vitasta is 
still searching with bewildered eyes for “Saqi” to offer us the 
thirsty “nasty drink” from her frothing cup. 

Saqi willed that his last religious rites should not be 


performed. He had ceased to believe in rituals, was he in search 
of the greatest mystique? Could he come back to tell us? 
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29 
MOTI LAL SAQI-A TRIBUITE 
Wali Mohd Khushbash 


Kashmir, the paradise on earth has given birth to a num- 
ber of luminaries. Padam Shri Moti Lal Saqi is one of the leg- 
endary personalities among his contemporaries. 


Saqi is famous for his poetic diction. His altruistic com- 
passionate involvement in human, natural, cultural and social 
affairs, and human sufferings became his poetry. Though this 
_ concept of life remained dominating, his poetry, the inspiration 
of analysing things became the real goal of his life. 


Saqi was not only a reputed poet, a writer, researcher, 
scholar or a dramatist but a doyen of humanism with unfet- 
tered dedication pleading and equally crusading for love of 
nature . It is evident not only in his poetry but in prose as well. 
His research work on contemporary poets gave new 
dimensions to the work done by late Ab.Ahad Azad. The book 
analyses the works of his contemporaries under the title 
“GASHIRE.” Saqi never looked back. He wrote on such as- 
pects of Kashmiri art, culture and language which had not come 
to the fore till his time. His efforts gained lustre when the first 
and second volumes of Kashmiri encyclopedia were published 
by the Jammu and Kashmir Academy of Art,Culture and Lan- 
guages. This encyclopedia reveals that Saqi had learnt to look 
beneath the surface of events and theories. 


As it is said that poetry paints what history describes. 
By going through the ancient Kashmiri literature we come to 
know that this literature is mostly in verse form. In the first 
period we have Sheti Kanth’s “Mahanay Prakash”, Lal Ded’s 
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“LALA WAKH”and Sheikh Noorud Din’s “SHRUKH” and 
Auttar Bhat’s “~“BANASURAKATHA” . Though this whole 
literature was composed upto 1555. But the LALLA WAKH’S” 
and SHEIKH-U-Shruki were in a sate of confusion . The skill- 
ful efforts of Moti Lal Saqi bore fruit and the present genera- 
tion became familiar with the poetry of Hazrath Sheikh-ul- 
Aalam which is commonly known in Kashmir as “KASHUR 
QURAN”(Kashmiri quran) Though some research scholars 
disagree with his research, still nobody can ignore his acrimo- 
nious work in this context. 


Kashmir has been a centre of activity and has been 
visited by numerous foreign travelers in the past . They re- 
corded wonderul impressions of their tours through the valley. 
Among these foreign travelers, it was Sir Walter R. Lawrence, 
who in 1890 noted the miserable conditions of the people of 
the valley, and reflected it in his book * the valley of Kash- 
mir.’ Saqi will always be remembered for writing his travel- 
ogue entitled ‘MERI CENTRAL ASIA YATRA” ( My central 
Asian Tour) which he wrote after visiting Russia, Tajkistan and 
Uzbekistan. He has adopted the same style of writing in his 
travelogue as was used by famous travelers like Francois 
Bernier, Vigne and Sir Walter R. Lawrence. 

No doubt , some scholars of Kashmiri Art and Culture 
disagree with the opinion of the Late Saqi on several counts in 
the world of literature. But his worthy accomplishments will 
be remembered by the coming generations with great rever- 
ence, chastity and accolade. 
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30 
SAQL A RISHE BY THOUGHT AND DEED 


Tej Rawal 
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language. One of Saqi’s greatest contributions was the compi- 
lation and editing of Shruks of Nund Rishi in the form of 
“Kulayati Sheikh-ul-Alam.” Saqi remains one of the towering 
Kashmiris who livedjtalked and interpreted Rishiyat. “Kulyati 
Sheikh-ul-Alam” is the living example. 


While explaining and editing classical Kashmiri Rishi 
poetry of vakhs and Shruks, Saqi devoted a lot of time, getting 
to the roots of this poetic heritage. He deciphered the Lalvakhs 
from the vakhs of Merze Kak, Latche Kak and Roop Bhawanai. 
Saqi interprets Rishi poetry as sacred sermons. During his 
research he established that this sermon style was also preva- 
lent in Mahayana Bodh dharma. He also delved deep into the 
Buddhist past of Kashmir and found that “Vakh Mandla” was 
being worshipped by the Buddhists of Mahayana sect. Then he 
went more deep and established that the origin of this Rishi 
Parampara in poetry lies in Trika and Upanishidas, which high- 
light oneness of God or “Wahadatul Wajood.” He also elabo- 
rated on the element of “Shunivad” or concept of Nothingness 
“Kehne”. It is the basis of this thought which brought out the 
real contours of Kashmiri literary ethos. 

Saqi’s fearless and rational efforts gave him a pure ana- 
lytical mind and helped him develop as a poet of vision, and 
style. In the forward tohis last poetic collection “Neeri Nagma” 
he says, ‘literature is not a matter of officialdom and appease- 
ment. It needs fearlessness and purity of thought. Saqi who 
has a distinct style in poetry has poems loaded with the ele- 
ments of Rishiyat and Shunivad. He talks of joy and sorrow 
and their momentary existence. He talks of hard facts of life 
which he can feel under his feet and all around. 

O Master of fate, cut the threads of my desire 

One by one 
Time, the galloping horse 
Makes my mind boil with the pangs of memory. 


Life is hollow 
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30 
SAQI- A RISHI BY THOUGHT AND DEED 
Tej Rawal 


“Reshiyat is in my flesh and blood” that is how Moti 
Lal Saqi expressed his attachment to Rishi thought in an inter- 
view. Saqi spent his childhood at Drayagam where his only 
sister was married, the abode of great Kashmiri Rishi Nund 
Rishi also called Noor-ud-Din Noorani. Nund Rishi a direct 
descendent of Lalded (Lalleshwari), has been the inspiration 
and solace to all Kashmiri’s who owe their origin to the leg- 
endry Kashyap Rishi and from where a chain of great expo- 
nents and propagators of Rishiyat flowed down the line. Moti 
Lal Saqi used to go to the great shrine of Nund Rishi almost 
every day, sit there and feel solace. In his words — ‘As a child 
can feel in the lap of his beloved mother.” He used to listen to 
the recitation of Shruks of the great Rishi, recited by the devo- 
tees. Currents of joy would pass through, inspiring something 
mysterious and pious in him. 


Saqi developed into a versatile personality and today 
when we talk of Saqi, we talk of a personality which forms an 
important segment of the contemporary Kashmiri language 
and literature. Although a number of men of letters tried to 
interpret the culture and ethos of Kashmir, yet whenever we 
need an authentic interpretation, we have to refer to Saqi. Un- 
doubtedly Saqi stands out as one of the few literary personali- 
ties who have unfolded and established the great and glorious 
past of Kashmir, its cultural and religious richness, its saints 
and seers, great Puranas and historical places, Mahatamyas and 
chronicles. Saqi established himself as an interpreter of Rishi 
and Sufi poetry and explained the complex thoughts in a simple 
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language. One of Saqi’s greatest contributions was the compi- 
lation and editing of Shruks of Nund Rishi in the form of 
“Kulayati Sheikh-ul-Alam.” Saqi remains one of the towering 
Kashmiris who livedjtalked and interpreted Rishiyat. “Kulyati 
Sheikh-ul-Alam” is the living example. 


While explaining and editing classical Kashmiri Rishi 
poetry of vakhs and Shruks, Saqi devoted a lot of time, getting 
to the roots of this poetic heritage. He deciphered the Lalvakhs 
from the vakhs of Merze Kak, Latche Kak and Roop Bhawanai. 
Saqi interprets Rishi poetry as sacred sermons. During his 
research he established that this sermon style was also preva- 
lent in Mahayana Bodh dharma. He also delved deep into the 
Buddhist past of Kashmir and found that “Vakh Mandla” was 
being worshipped by the Buddhists of Mahayana sect. Then he 
went more deep and established that the origin of this Rishi 
Parampara in poetry lies in Trika and Upanishidas, which high- 
light oneness of God or ““Wahadatul Wajood.” He also elabo- 
rated on the element of “Shunivad” or concept of Nothingness 
“K ehne”. It is the basis of this thought which brought out the 
real contours of Kashmiri literary ethos. 

Saqi’s fearless and rational efforts gave him a pure ana- 
lytical mind and helped him develop as a poet of vision, and 
style. In the forward tohis last poetic collection “Neeri Nagma” 
he says, ‘literature is not a matter of officialdom and appease- 
ment. It needs fearlessness and purity of thought. Saqi who 
has a distinct style in poetry has poems loaded with the ele- 
ments of Rishiyat and Shunivad. He talks of joy and sorrow 
and their momentary existence. He talks of hard facts of life 
which he can feel under his feet and all around. 


O Master of fate, cut the threads of my desire 
One by one 
Time, the galloping horse 
Makes my mind boil with the pangs of memory. 


Life is hollow 
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A dark tunnel with just twinkles of stars far away 
The lamp I had has blown out 
Just by a wave of air. 


The day I crossed over this vast sandy desert 
Approached a meadows of flowers 
My body lost vigour 
Wrinkles appeared on my face. 


Time is like a killer 
Shatters my confidence again and again 
Transforms huge snowy peaks into roaring rivers 
In fraction of a moment. 


Saqi is now in unknown skies, in a far away world, 
from where nobody returns. But that was only the body. The 
soul of Saqi is the spirit of Kashmir, the spirit of Rishiyat and 
the beauty of Kashmiriyat. His monumental work for his people 
and language has made him immortal and there can hardly be 
anyone who can reach the heights he attained. 
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31 
MOTILAL SAQI: A PERSONAL TRIBUTE 
Moin Ejaz 


As in human life, ebb and flow is a phenomenon com- 
mon to the history of all nations. The history of this sub-conti- 
nent too is full of strange and interesting, pleasant and un- 
pleasant events. Some of the events of the twentieth century 
create a feeling of horror in us even today. The first attempt to 
divide Bengal was made by the British about a century ago. 
The second and more successful one in 1947. Who was re- 
sponsible for the partition ? Was it the handiwork of a particu- 
lar group of people or a political party? Or were more people 
involved, directly or indirectly, than is generally assumed ? This 
is not the occasion for such a debate. The fact remains that the 
country was partitioned, religious fundamentalists had a field 
day, a lot of blood flowed on either side and millions of people 
were shaken out of their dreams, their homes and hearths. 
They were forced to go to the other side, leaving behind the 
land of their ancestors. Even this cruel irony of history did not 
bring peace to the subcontinent; the volcano of Kashmir threat- 


ens to erupt any time. 

About a decade ago, the situation in the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir took such an ugly turn one felt that 1947 might 
be repeated once again. The same forces and ideologies of 
division, which were responsible for the partition of 1947, 
raised their head once again. Large-scale migration started 
and particularly, the Kashmiri Pundits were forced to leave 
the valley and look for new homes in Jammu and Delhi. In 
such a situation, the victims tend to develop a sense of bitter- 
ness against those to whom they attribute this suffering. It is 
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too much to expect that ordinary men and women, children and 
the old would be able to view these events philosophically and 
be stoic about them. Even the wise tend to lose their sense of 
reason under such circumstances. Yet in these times of strife 
and turmoil, there are always a few who remind us of the fa- 
mous couplet of Mir Taqi Mir: 


It was a pleasure meeting you, Mir 
May you flourish in this wasteland? 


Motilal Saqi was one such person. He came with the 
caravans, which were pushed to Delhi and Jammu by high 
tides of hatred. Yet Motilal was one of those who were unaf- 
fected by hatred. He belonged to the same category of people 
as Saadat Hasan Manto,Rajinder Singh Bedi and Krishna 
Chander who could look beyond man-made barriers and treat 
humanity as one. For them concepts of ‘us’ and ‘them’ had 
little or no meaning. 


Saqi was a scholar of Kashmiri language, literature and 
culture. He was a poet and a researcher and recognition for 
this came in the way of Sahitya Akademi award and Padmshree. 
I am not competent to comment on the merits of his literary 
works, as I do not know the language. But my Kashmiri friends 
tell me that Motilal Saqi was one of their foremost writers. He 
translated Kalhan’s Rajtarangini into Kashmiri and was in- 
volved in the preparation of the multi-volume Kashmiri 
encyclopaedia. Future generations of Kashmiri scholars would 
be better placed to evaluate his contribution to Kashmiri lan- 
guage and literature. But in the course of my professional work 
as a broadcaster, I came to know Motilal Saqi, the person and 
I shall write about him. 


Motilal Saqi was honest, straightforward and saintly. | 
had the opportunity of meeting him several times in Delhi. 
Many a time, I would request him to write a script for All 
India Radio at a short notice and he would never turn me down. 
Despite the situation in the valley, he wanted to go back there. 
He had many admirers in Kashmir. I met him for the last time 
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a few days before his death. He had just returned from a trip to 
the valley. As he was narrating his experience, I could see the 
gleam of hope wanting to go back. I requested him to give a 
talk on Rajtarangini and he agreed immediately. He prepared 
the script for the talk and asked his son, Vijay Saqi to give the 
script to me. But the same night he suffered a fatal heart attack 
and Motilal Sagi left this world without realising his dream of 
settling down in the valley again. 


It is a matter of deep regret for me that we could not 
use the beautiful script, for he did not give us the time to 
complete the formality of getting a contract signed by him. 
But that was so much like the Saqi Sahab, J knew. He hated all 
kinds of formalities. 
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32 
THE FOUNDER OF FOLK STUDIES 


Ravinder Ravi 


Folklore is as old as the story of mankind. It is not 
mostly in written form as it is passed on from generation to 
generation through word of mouth. 


The English scholar William John Thomas gave folk- 
lore a new dimension when he said folklore must include among 
other things customs and traditions, moral values, habits, be- 
liefs, songs and proverbs as well. 


Folklore helps in bringing different groups together. And 
it is the story of the struggle of every language. 


The German philosopher John Herder says. “The foun- 
dation of any nation’s literature is based on its folklore and the 
national consciousness thrive on folk poetry”. It is true that 
history divides but folklore unites. It preserves human civiliza- 


tion, art and culture and helps in tracing the very roots of a 
nation. 


Kashmiri language is rich in folklore. P.S. Shelley de- 
scribes poetry, “It is the record of best and the happiest mo- 
ments of happiest and the best minds”. When we talk of 
‘Kashmiri folklore, Moti Lal Saqi’s name comes to the fore. His 
name is synonymous with Kashmiri folklore. 


Saqi could feel the real pulse and temper of the society. 
In the first phase of his poetical compositions the use of typical 
Kashmiri words recreates melody and passion. In the later pe- 
riod of his writings the language, idiom and expressions used 
in Saqi’s poetry, especially in his free verse are impressive and 
add glory to his poetry. Tracing his rural background in his 
poem ‘Dag’, Saqi says, “fathers, and fore-fathers, all belong to 
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this valley. They have discovered Sharda. Ali Joo and Subhan 
Shah who taught me how to sing and play are here. My Khatig 
Ded is here, who looked after me, feeding me milk and sweets. 
We are the heirs of Martand and Harvan who illuminated the 
Banks on river Vitasta. 1 hope my Dastagir is still at my back. 


In the words of Nila Cram Crook, “cultural cosmopoli- 
tanism and cultural synthesis of the Kashmiri literary tradition 
may be traced to the second century A.D”. 


Kashmiri literature characteristics almost all cultural 
and religious traditions of India. The synthesis left an impact 
on contemporary Kashmiri thinking and living, where various 
religious practices mingle together. 


Saqi strengthened this literary tradition of Kashmir 
where folk tales, dance, drama, music have their own place. 
‘Nimlat Purana’ says that Kashmiris enjoyed life with music, 
drama, poetry, painting, architecture and the like. N.C. Crook 
elaborates further when he says, “the Kashmiri muse sings 
through folklore, fresh and chaste”. Rouf and Chakri are the 
heritage of Kashmiri’s dynamic past and spirit of beauty. Har- 
vest season, wedding seasons, sowing and long winter nights 
are occasions of drama and music. 

The most impressive part of folk treasure he collected 
is “Ladishah”. It reflects the socio-economic conditions of the 
valley. It provides a graphic account of the pitiable plight of 
people under stress, of natural and man made calamities. Saqi’s 
detailed study of ‘Ladi Shah’, his anthropological study of 
Kashmiri folklore, first of its kind in Kashmiri is an outstand- 
ing effort. He has deciphered many important facts of history, 
which normally could not have been traced without sucha study. 

If we ignore folklore, we hardly could trace our social, 
cultural, and economic roots. Saqi traced the development of 
folk music forms namely chhaker, rouf and wanwun. Chhakari 
is a song sung by a group of about five persons. Rouf has mostly 
been sung by women through ages. By the passage of time men 
also joined this. Saqi compiled wanwun. He concludes that 
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wanwun has a pattern earlier used for vedic hymns. Saqi also 
compiled children and songs for Khutna (circumcision), be- 
sides for holy thread ceremony (Mekhal) and Mehandi Raat. 


Saqi wrote on humour, satire and jokes which speak 
volumes about the socio-economic conditions of the times. Fes- 
tivals too play a prominent role in shaping folklore. These are 
directly or indirectly connected with various elements of our 
social life. Saqi worked extensively on these subjects. 


Saqi has written many devotional songs. They have a 
folk backdrop and are free from mystic illusions. He discussed 
many faceted “Band Pather” and Damali. The pathers and 
dances are performed during festivals in Kashmir. He collected 
songs for Hiket. Hiket is also a dance form. Young girls and 
ladies perform this dance. 


Saqi stands out as a man of the present century, asa 
poet, a historian and a scholar. As far as folklore is concerned 
Saqi no doubt is the founder of folk studies in Kashmiri. 
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33 : 
REFLECTIONS ON NATURE: 
Gpinder Ambardar 


Kashmir supports a rich and varied flora and fauna. 
Poets and writers all over the world draw inspiration from them. 
Moti Lal Saqi was no exception. He was an adept observer, 
nature charmed and fascinated him. He loved to observe na- 
ture. His deep interest and insight is evident in his literary 
works. One often finds reference to beauty and praise for wild 
flowers, herbs, shrubs, vegetables, their varied colours and con- 
trast, the wild grasses, the forest interspresed with extensive 
meadows and pastures, besides various birds and animals of 
Kashmir in his literary work. ; 

The striking and best example of Saqi’s keen observa- 
tion of the plant and animal world of Kashmir is reflected in 
his poetic composition “Neeri Nagma”—the songs of the mead- 
ows. 

“Neeri Nagma” conjures up the beautiful images of 
meadows carpeted with wild flowers, the lush green fields, the 
swaying saplings, the pastures, flowering buds, trees laden with 
luscious fruits, the majestically roaming wild animals and twit- 
tering birds of Kashmir. 

In the very beginning the bobuie introduces the pleas- 
ant season of “Sonth” or “Spring” and “Phamb-seer” the ex- 
otic bird of Kashmir. It is important to drive home the point 
that Kashmir, has six seasons of two months each; spring lo- 
cally known as “Sonth” lasts from 16" of March to 5" of May. 
Likewise, the praradies Flycatcher, known in Kashmiri as 
“Phampseer” or Rang-bulbul proclaims the advent of spring or 


“Sonth” in Kashmir. 
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It is in spring that the “phamp-seer” is spotted singing 
sweet notes. It is a very beautiful migratory bird; the male 
having a black head and crest on a white body while the female 
has a black head on an organe body with a conspicious long 
tail. Another Quarten speaks of the local herbs of “Kuth”, 
“Ashud”, “Dhupa-Gassa”, “Drob”, the wild flowers of “Saza”, 
“Bunafsha” and a variety of rice “Baber”. The importance of 
these words in his poetry is that all these things are not now 
seen in Kashmir and the new generation is completely unaware 
of it, not to speak of outsiders. 


The herb “Kuth” is an important medicinal herb found 
almost exclusively in Kashmir at an altitude of 8,000 to 12,000 
feet in shady moist places and often under birch and willow 
trees. Kutch is a well-known plant both in Ayurvedic and Tibbi 
medicines. Its roots with antiseptic and disinfectant properties 
have a pungent taste. Kutch is mainly used as a preservative 
for costly pashmina, rafal and woolen clothes. 


“Ashudh” another rare herb is found in the high for- 
ests. The sweet fragrance of its flowers induces drowsiness in 
humans. Kashmiris regard its paste as an assured treatment 
for eye ailments. “Dhupa-gassa” referred by Saqi, grows in 
the ‘marges’ or valley, at a height of about 8,000 to 10,000 
feet. Its root forms the main ingredient of commercial ‘dhoop’ 
incense used in temples and religious rituals. Another herb 
referred to is “Dorbh”, which is a wild climber with small 


leaves. It is a tasty forest vegetable, often cooked along with 
meat in the rural areas. 


“Baber” is one of the earlier varieties of rice in Kash- 
mir, which was famous for its whiteness pleasant flavour and 


tastiness. This variety of rice is not cultivated in Kashmir now, 
as it is of low yield. 


“Saza” is a wild flower, locally known as “Saza posh”, 
which grows in the meadows and pastures. Its root is said to 
be good for thick hair growth. 


Another wild flower referred to is ‘Bu-naf-sha’. It is 
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found all over Kashmir at a height of about 5,000 feet in moist 
and shady places. Its scented flowers are deep violet inside 
with a bluish white base. Due to its medicinal value its flow- 
ers find wide use in Unani and local systems of medicine. 


Saqi has used the words ‘Gulab’, ‘Kacha’, ‘Kala-Vuoth’, 
Danther’ and ‘Kong tihij’ superbly in his poems. Gulab or 
Rosa indica has wide range of colours, sizes and shapes. Often 
called king of flowers, rose is a symbol of peace, love and eter- 
nal beauty. 


‘Kach’ is a wild variety having minute leaves resem- 
bling those of Kikar tree. “Kala-Vuoth’ is a medicinal herb 
found in Kashmir upto an altitude of 10,000 feet. It has minute 
violet flowers. 

‘Danther”, is a large shrub or small fruit tree bearing 
tubular scarlet flowers. The pomegranate is a very delicious 
semi-seedy fruit, which has refreshing and soothing qualities. 
Its roots, the reddish brown bark, leaves, and seeds are used in 
medicine. The pomegranate is valued as a table-fruit. Its juice 
is a delicacy and makes an excellent sherbet. “Kounga-tihij’ 
the dark reddish brown flattened powder of the saffron flowers 
have a characteristic odour and a bitter taste. 

Speaking of ‘Batak-neur’ ‘Vyur’ and “sona-gassa’ Saqi 
has created the atmosphere of a lush green Kashmir at the on- 
set of summer. ‘Batak-neur’ is a creeping herb with trifoliate 
leaves with 15 cm stalks. It has white, some times pink-tinged 
flowers and is important as a fodder plant, which often grows 
along with rye grass in the pastures of Kashmir. 

‘Vyur’ or pollen is discharged from a male flower and 


fertilizes the female flowers. 

There is mention of ‘lemb’, ‘Pamposh’, ‘Kong’ and 
‘Boin’. Lemb is a soil, major part of which is stiff clay. It is 
semi-solid in nature. Pamposh or lotus is a water plant and 
flowers are used to cure fever and disease of liver. Its edible 
seeds known as ‘Pumbuch are said to increase concentration. 
They are used in religious ceremonies like havans too. Earlier 
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its leaves were used as cool bed-sheets for feverish patients. 
The root-stock known as ‘nadru’ in Kashmiri is also used as 
food. 


‘Kong’ alias zaffron is a bulbous perennial having aro- 
matic flowers. It flowers from mid October and lasts upto the 
first or second week of November. Kong is cultivated for its 
fragrant blue or lavender flowers. Locally, it is used as a 
flavouring and colouring agent in the preparation of ‘Kahwa’ 
(tea). 


‘Boin’ is a majestic and beautiful tree of Kashmir. The 
richness of its foliage makes the tree look all the more magnifi- 
cent during autumn. Boin or chinar is regarded as the king of 
trees. 


Saqi mentions poshi-nool of golden oriole. This golden 
yellow coloured bird with a pink beak is a summer visitor to 
the valley. It is a pleasure to hear its sweet notes in early morn- 
ings. 


There is also mention of “Gilatoor’, ‘Virkum’ and 
“Yamberazal’. ‘Gilatoor’ is a bulbous herb having golden yel- 
low flowers, and makes its appearance in spring. Virkum is an 
annual herb with 7-10 cm long yellow flowers. It is found at an 
altitude of 700 to 2800m, usually on the outskirts of forests 
during spring. The drug colchicine derived from its fresh corns 


is useful in controlling inflammations of gout and rheumatic 
swellings. 


Yamberzal having white coloured petals announces the 
advent of spring in Kashmir. Also called ‘Nagris’, it is a sweet 
scented bulbous plant having trumpet shaped flowers often 
found in meadows and gardens. Yazmberzal is also an old rice 
variety of Kashmir that ripens early, 


Kashmir is known for its fruits from early times and 
the usual variety are apple, pear, cherries, plums, peaches, 
apricots and walnuts. All these fruits are indigenous to the 
valley. Saqi makes a mention of some of them. Choont or 
apple is the most famous fruit of Kashmir. Kashmir also has 
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the distinction of having the largest area of ‘Tung’ or pear cul- 
tivation in the country. 


Saqi speaks of Rayal Gabh, which is a variety of mush- 
rooms. Usually found sprouting in dense forests of the valley, 
it grows in clusters and is very tasty. He tells us about ‘Demba- 
Hak’, ‘Pama-Lokhir’ and ‘Saeki-bub’. Demba-Hak constitutes 
the fresh leaves, which sprout from the turnips. It is very much 
relished by Kashmiris. Sek-bob is a tasty edible mushroom 
variety found in the forests of the valley. It sprouts in the rainy 
season or ‘vahrath’. 


Saqi has all praise for the lush green tree ‘veer’ or 
willow. It is well known that Kashmir supports rich coniferous 
trees having an abundance of willows, poplars, fir, Deodar and 
Kail. 

Saqi mentions ‘Kenek’, ‘Gul-I-Lalla’ and “Badam’, 
Kenek or wheat is a minor crop in the valley since there is less 
irrigation. Gul-I-lalla, the common poppy having magnificent 
scarlet flowers is often found in the wheat fields. Badam or 
almond is the most popular nut in the valley. In India it is 
grown mostly in Kashmir. 

‘Sheena-pi-pin’ the snow-whistle or the streaked laugh- 
ing Thrush has reddish brown colour with rufous streaks on its 
body. Itisa winter migrant to the valley. During summer, it is 
often seen in the gardens flying here and there. 

Kandij, is a wild grass, the leaves and stalks of which 
bear minute thorns, while ‘Yar’ or pine, has a luxurious growth. 
‘Baber’ is a reddish stalked tiny weed, which grows in the 
paddy fields. 

Saqi tells us about the wild and cultivated vegetable 
varieties like ‘Nunar’, Dem Hak’, Vosta-Hak’, ‘Kanul’ and 
Krach’, which are relished by Kashmiris. Nunar of Kulfa is a 
wild vegetable, which grows both in spring and summer. Its 
leaves cooked with ‘lisa’ makes a tasty dish. Besides giving a 
feeling of coolness, it is useful in correcting disorders due to 


malnutritior 
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‘Lisa’ is basically a Ganhar variety, being both wild 
and cultivated. Its fresh sprouting leaves are used as vegetable. 
Lisa cooked with sour plums is a favourite dish in Kashmir. To 
safeguard the children from the ill effects of “Wahrat’ or mon- 
soon showers, its fresh leaves are usually rubbed on their bel- 
lies before the on-set of the rainy season. 


‘Vosta-Hak’ is a cultivated spring vegetable, violet or 
green coloured. It is cooked with radish or ‘nadru’ and makes a 
special dish on ‘Navreh’ in Kashmiri Pandit households. 
‘Kraach’, is a wild vegetable found in summer. Mostly eaten 
by the goldsmiths, it is said to be good for eye-sight. The seed- 
ling of Hak or Sag sowed in autumn sprout in ‘sonth’ or spring 
and makes the favourite ‘Kanul’ of Kashmir. 


Saqi enlightens us about an edible tasty mushroom va- 
riety of ‘Maz-khel’ and ‘Budar-Kanul’, which is a long stalked 
wild grass in deep forests. Saqi is all praise for the rich and 
wide variety of fruits and vegetables. He tells us about 
‘Kharbuz’, Hend-vend’, ‘tar’, ‘gilassa’, ‘tul’, ‘Chunun’, ‘bota 
char’ and ‘Aerr’ etc. Among them Kharbooz or muskmelon is 
a desert crop, which is wholesome and nutritious. Hendvend 
or watermelon is also acommon summer crop in Kashmir. It is 
delicious and sweet when ripe. Lar (Khira) or cucumber is a 
popular summer vegetable, having a cooling and refreshing ef- 
fect. ‘Dodeh tar’ is one of its tasty varieties. Tul is a dark 
purple coloured sweet juicy fruit. The silk worms are reared 
on it leaves. Chunun or peach is a fleshy fruit, which is said to 
be hard to digest. Bota Char or Khobani is eaten fresh as well 
as dried. It is a nutritious and tonic fruit. Cultivation of Gillasa 
(Cherry) is mostly confined to the valley. It is a perishable 
fruit and its double-heart variety is regarded as superior and is 
very delicious. Aerr or plums have two varieties of dark red 
and greenish yellow colour. Plum is also a sweet fleshy fruit. 
About forty per cent of the area under plum cultivation in the 
country is in Kashmir. Gosh-bob or citron-des-carmes is the 
most important and favourite pear variety of the valley. 


The poet eloquently describes the native vegetables of 
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the wild like *Pamba-Hak’, Mchren, Abuj, Javend, Bobval, 
Rayil and Gev-theer (herb). 


Pamba-Hak is a wild vegetable with sour taste, which 
is relished by all. Its roots called Pamba-Challan have medici- 
nal properties and are beneficial in treating boils and wounds. 


Gev-theer is a violet stalked wild medicinal herb, which 
grows in deep forests. Machren is another wild herb, the roots 
of which are used as a substitute for tea leaves. Abuj is also a 
well-known wild leafy vegetable, which is pleasant in taste 
when cooked. Its one more variety is kol-abuj, which has large 
leaves and grows on riverbanks. It is bitter in taste. Javen isa 
fragrant medicinal herb with violet flowers. Bobal is a wild 
weed, which bears minute yellow flowers of pinhead size. Its 
flowers have medicinal properties. 


The poet also speaks about the various birds of Kash- 
mir like gilla-poot, Katij, Tsini-hangur, Dob-bai, Dider, Kostoor, 
tech, Kola-toonch and the Mallard etc. 

. The gilla or gilla-poot is a dark coloured bird having 
reddish legs. The Dob-bai or the pied wagtail is a summer 
migrant bird, usually spotted near water bodies. Babar is a water 
bird found in the wetlands of the valley. Kukil or the ringdove, 
Myna it is always seen chirping gleefully on the tree branches. 
Katij, the common swallow is also a summer bird with frocked 
tail, dark red throat and of white coloured belly. During winter, 
it migrates to planes. Tsini-hangor or the Himayalan starling 
comes to Kashmir in the last week of February or the first week 
of March. It has a shining blue body with yellow beak. It is 
usually seen on Chinar, poplar and mulberry trees. Dider or the 
little Skylark having buff white coloured body is a small bird 
usually seen singing sweet notes. Kostoor is a steel-grey 
coloured singing bird. Kolta-toonch or the blue Kingfisher is a 
resident of Kashmir, with long dark and red legs. The upper 
part of the body is green and blue, while the lower part is chest- 
nut coloured. It flies low over water, bodies almost touching 
the surface. Tech or Moorhen is a native bird usually swim- 
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ming in lakes. Niluj and Thuj known as the Mallard are winter 
birds. The male birds have grayish white belly with deep green 
head and black tail, while the female is brown with black mark- 
ings. 


The poet is aware of the nature’s secrets and appreci- 
ates them. He is also in intense love with nature’s rhymes. He 
deserves credit for adopting a friendly and down to earth ap- 
proach in his poetic work. The numerous couplets and stanzas 
contained in it, celebrate the beauty and glory of the changing 
moods of the seasons corresponding the arrival and departure 
of the majestic birds. 


Rice is a staple food of the Kashmiris. Rice husk is 
known as “Dhanya” or Shali. Rice has many varieties and its 
old local varieties are Budij, Basmat, Gaev-zeer, Sona-Dass, 
baber, Shala-Kev, Zag and Looli-anjul, etc. The poet marvels 
at the ecological balance and describes beautifully everything 
that goes well in the ecosystem. 


It is clear that a lot of efforts have been made by the 
poet to create a purely local atmosphere. He has brought in 
focus a whole range of native flora and fauna of Kashmir, many 
of them being endangered. It also speaks of his familiarity with 
them and his admiration and understanding of the natural wealth 
of the valley. Like a true naturalist, and environmentalist Saqi 
is alarmed about the abuse of the nature. The poet invites our 
serious thought and attention towards the fouling of the atmo- 


sphere, the wanton felling of trees and our encroachment on 
the forests. 


He also implores us to preserve the ecological balance 
and to have concern for natural conservation which only can 
guarantee the survival of humanity. 


(This article is an attempt to bring out the scientific and botani- 
cal aspects of Neeri Nagma, third poetry collection of Saqi) 
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Frozen waters 


We, the innocent birds, with clipped wings — 
Stay put ;in the hollow of a tree, 
Speechless, none to console us, 

Hapless in every respect. 

Snowing it has been, without any let up, 

A blanket of fog there is, dense — 

Covered and blocked there is every crevasse. 
Facing there, are the high mountain peaks — 
Angles of death, as it were. 

Our desire to fly is a distant dream. 


Weare the birds of no mean mettle: 

The Golden Oriole, with feathers shorn, 

The talking Budgerigar. with beak sliced. 
Forest Mynas have drooping limbs, numb. 
Their mates, the Parakeets have flown away, 
They are singing in alien lands. 

Alas! We are forsaken and forlorn, 

Waiting for the frozen waters to melt, 

God knows when. 


(Translated by T.N. Dhar ‘Kundan’) 
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Friendship 


A boom 
Unsulliced by 
the possessive demon, 
The urge to share the spoils. 
That is friendship 
Such as ours was 
till the hiatus came 
With you going to greener glades 
And I blest with blazing sun! 
should you remember 
How it was — 
Jam sure you will— 
Slake your thirst 
at gushing mountain springs 
and lie down in the shade 
for a long siesta 
for old times’ sake 
so that I feel happy 
that you too 
did n’t have to share my fate 
and how unsulted 
Our friendship will always be. 
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Nishkaama Karma 


Birds hatch their eggs, 
feed the chicks, 

till they sprout wings 

and fly. 

Munna to his father, 
‘Dad,] too will 

grow wings and fly’ 

and you won’t stop me. 
Disintered service, isn’t it? 


The Glacial kiss 


Mark the glacial kiss of frost— 
Some have already succumbed 
To its lethal embrace, 

Others too will soon freeze. 
Listen to the herald, the cock, 
Crowing with all his might 
from the roof top! 
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The Old Room 


This three- cornered room 

With neither window nor ventilator, 
but just a door through which 

alien spirits flit in and out. 

a ghastly paint sticks 

On the crude ungainly walls. 
Outside the room, dust and smoke; 
Inside, the silence of the grave. 
Don’t think ever of coming here, 
Where only ghosts abide. 


The Sign Board 


Don’t have this sign board here ! 

Why not, instead, my friend, 

Hug me hard and enter my heart, 
where the blood is still red and warm. 
open my chest, if a doubt assails you. 
you remember 

how we slept after a feast 

of selected pearls, 

ransacked the forest 
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for bee hives,on trees, 

enjoyed the jostling melee 

at Pakharpur fair, 

ate the delicious turnip meat 
cooked by Mall Ded, 

slipped out once 

after Jaana Kaak asked for a fag! 
there are dates on our memory card 
those days it was not you and I, 
but just we. 

Wasn’t it? 

It’s a question 

You cannot greet with silence 
Speak tomorrow if not now, 

but remove that sign board! 


7 
LETTER 


May be we meet some day 
Question me not, 

I too will not put any questions 
Preserve the brightness of thy eyes 
Retain the smile on thy lips 


The poison of alienation has seeped my veins. 
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MY HOME 


High up in the bosom 

Of a spreading Chinar 

My heart came up at last. 

How I hopped from place to place 
And gathered small dry twigs and leaves 
Which I wove into the fabric 

of my nest, 

and here it was, 

my nest. 

May be not handsome, 

But mine. 

But soon came 

A violent storm 

And blew it away, 

leaving only a ghost of a nest. 

The storm engulfed all other nests too, 
And soon everyone took to wing, 
Having had to leave his nest behind, 
just as I lost my first abode. 


9 
The Reply 


Your question again! 
Dear friend, how éan you 
BY: so 
On whom fortune‘hever frowned, 
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but always smiled,place me? 

You want to know where | belong. 
well ,in a way,everywhere 

I am diaspora re-enacted, 

Spread vast 

From Rwanda to Combodia, 
Bosnia to Korea- 

Wherever uprooted beings throng, 
I am there. 

I have a million faces 

and my mark of identity 

Is not cast, creed, colour,costume 
but my homelessness. 

Ina way my home 

‘is everywhere- 

The graveyard is mine, 

So is the crematorium.. 

One day I was hounded out 

With all my kith and kin 

And left to the mercy of 

rites and vultures. 

O my friend of fortunate circumstance, 
stranger to these travails, 

How shall I tell you 

Where I belong? 


(Translated by Dr. T.N. Raina.) 
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10 
MAN 


(1) 


Man! You have fathomed abysmal skies with your 
Eyes, 

You have dug out secrets and treasures from the 
Bowls of the Earth, : 

You have encompassed turbulent oceans, 

But state the truth yourself: 

You have never circumvented the nothingness 
Dogging your being 


(2) 


The earth has shrunk down to a nutshell, 

Every step is beset with prickly thorns, 

The vernal musicians are dumb founded, 

The miserable man is in a perplexing predicament. 
Should he step back or stride forward. 
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11 
NOTHINGNESS 
You and me 
Two margins ofa running river, 
The banks ———— 
Running together and yet apart, 
Two banks ————— 


One up and one down, 

Flood waters submerge the lower bank, 
Drought parches the upper one, 

Both are in diverse racking predicament, 
This difference- 

This distance 

When to end? 

I do not know, 

Torrential rains plunder away clay from both, 
This widens the gulf, 

Gradually the distance gets vaster, 
Ocean is down the course, 

Water will lose its being into the sea, 
But banks will never meet, 


Never Never. Never, 
I will be always like this : 
Your being ~ Nothingness My being. 


(Translated by Prof. K.L. Moza) 
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12 


6 


Naag-Puza” 

Since the blind serpent bit 

Her deep;inebriated she, 
Intoxication ‘sweet -welled “her 
Juicy,she sucked 

Spring of external-life 

Her silver copulence lightened like 
A basket fluffy flackes. 
“Naag-slumber’ she slept till moon. 
She ,in dream,played hide and seek. 


13 
ENTREATY 


Leaning against incendiary - mound 
O the charm-player of lute 

lend crescendos to raag-malhar’ 

So the sky its lips softens awhile 

Our bodies sunburn since ages past 

O the Charm-player of lute 

My heart is carving at touch-of-cool 
That famished, and, left my being’s core 
Afire with inferno - wild blaze 

O the charm-player of lute 

I just have one entreaty to make! 

The dusk has burnt to ashes grey 

The dark night stretches to yawn 
Pray ye be not ‘ritual-bound’ 

And play in excitement ‘deepak-raag’ 


(Translated by Chaman Lal Kantroo) 
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SAQI’S WORKS 


UNPUBLISHED 


1. Sheij wath (The Shady path), Autobiography that dwells on 
political, social and many historical events besides his per- 
sonal life. 

. A dictionary of technical terms originally prepared for 
Kashmiri Dept., University of Kashmir. 

3. “Neth Nani Devta” Sketches of many personalities who re- 
mained close to-him. They give graphic account of human 
values, composite Kashmiri Culture and traditions besides 
presenting rural Kashmir in its original form and colours. 

4, Over three hundred research papers and articles in Kashmiri, 
Urdu and English. These papers deal with history, culture, 
folklore and Kashmiri literature. 

5. Short Stories and Dramas in Kashmiri. 

6. Operas: Six operas depicting different facets of Kashmiri 
literature and culture. Have been staged and televised. 

7.“Tarakhi-Kashmir” Sources of Kashmir history. 

8. ‘Gatejrchi Vateh’ (Stories for children) 

9. Poetry (Poems, vakhs, Quartrains and ghazals). _ 

10 Important letters of various writers and personalities ad- 


dressed to ‘Saqi’. 


i) 


Translations in Kashmir 

|. Kalhan’s Rajtarangini 

2. Tagore’s Drama Sacrifice. 
3. Letters of John Keats 

4, Iqbal’s (30) poems 

5. Vakhs of Lal Dad 
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PUBLISHED WORKS 


L: 


ou 
3 
4 


11. 
12. 


(4) 


Maduri Khwab, Poetry 

Mansar, Poetry 

Neeri Nagma,Poetry 

Gashri, Prose, a cricitical appreciation of contemporary 
poets 

Aankwan, Prose, Brings to the fore the unknown literary 
personalities alongwith their critical appreciation. 
Aagar Naeb, Prose, Sources of Kashmir history. 

Wahab Hajni, Prose, A detailed study of Wahab 
Hajni’s works. 

Samad Mir, Prose, A book on the life and works of Sufi 
poet Samad Mir. 


Kashmir Mein Secularism, Prose, A study of Kashmir’s 
secular character. 


. Novel Kya Gaya, Prose, A study of Novel with special 


reference to Kashmiri Novel. 

Translation Lal Ded, Urdu Published by Sahitya Akademi. 

Compliations 

(a) Sufi poetry (Two Vol), Critical evaluation and poetry of 
many sufi poets. 

(b) Folk Songs (5 Vol.), Folk songs of different hues. 

(c) Kalyati Sheikh-ul; Salam, Complete works of Nund 
Rishi j 

Kalyati Samad Mir, Complete poetry and its critical 

appreciation. 

Kalyati Parmanand Complete poetry of Bhakti poet 

Parmanand. 

Besides this he compiled a number of issues of Son Adab, 

Akademi, two publications of cultural Academy. 
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